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THE  FEDERAL  POLICY  IH  RELATION  TO  THE  MBVAJA 

INTRODUCTION 


Whan  Ksvada  came  under  the  domination  of  the  Unit  ad  States 
Government  in  1848  it  was  inhabited  by  Indians  of  two  linguist] 
families;  the  Waahon  and  the  Shoshonaan. 

The  former  ward  few  in  number.  In  1859  they  ward  placed 
at  nine  hundred  but  steadily  deo&ased  until  recent  years. 
They  occupied  the  country  from  the  range  south  of  Honey  Lake, 
through  Long  Valley,  Sierra  Valley  and  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Tahoe.   Eastward  they  claimed  the  country  on  the  Truckee 
Hirer  to  the  Ueadows,  and  on  the  Carson  River  to  the  first 
canyon  below  the  present  site  of  Carson  City*  At  an  earlier 

date  thay  ranged  further  east  but  were  driven  back  toward  the 

2 
mountains  by  the  Western  Piautas.    They  wera  accused  of  many 

3 

depredations  in  the  early  days,  but  as  none  occurred  in  local 
ities  where  there  were  no  white  criminals  it  is  doubtful  if 


1 

Kroeber   in  University  of  California  Publication  in  Amer 
ican  Archeology  and  Sthnology,  4,   gives  a  description  of  the 
Washo  family,   while  Wateriran  in  the  same  publication,   10,  de 
scribes  the  nain  characteristics  of   th-j   Shochonean  language* 
3, 

Hodge,  Handbook  of  American   Indians,  3,   p,  930 » 
3 

Sanat^  -Executive  Eocumdnte,   3S  Cong*,   S  sees.,   1,   1853-52 
441   Serial   No.  658. 


they  were  often  guilty.       They  were  said  to  have  baen  vary 
wretched;   living  on  ^rass  roots,   insects,  and  small  animals, 


with  only  the  rudest  habitations  to  i  rot  act  then,  fron,  the 

4 
elements.       As  thay  used  bows  and  arrows  and  thair  country  was 

wall  stocked  with  garca  it   i«  probably  that   tho  abova  statement 
is  exaggerated.     Thair   features  baar  thd  Mongolian  stamp  to  a 
grsatar  extent  than  do  tha  faces  of  othar  Nevada  Indians. 

Tha  Shoshonean  family  occupied  thd  regaining  portion  of 
Nevada.     Thay   ware  divided  into  isany  tribes  and  bands.     The 
tribe  now  called  Shoehona,   in  184S  ranged  over  the  northeaster! 

section  from  directly  %est  of  Salt  Lake  to  the  Sink  of  the 

5 
Humbolclt  River*     Thay  numbered  several  thousand.       They  became 

hostile  as  soon  as  tha  emigrants  began  to  pass  through  their 
country.       Th^y  lived  on  game*   fish,  and  graa^eeed.       In 
1859  there  were  seven  bands  of  Shoshonss  in  the  Euruboldt  River 
country.       These  often   subdivided   into  smaller  bands  to  co»b 
the  country  of  every  living  thing  that   could  sustain  life. 

Each  band  wae  under  the  control  of  a  chiaf  or  sub-chief  or  of 

6 
both  according  tc  the  number  of  Indians. 


.     . 

Simpson,  Raport  of  an  Expedition  Across  the  Great  Basin, 
1859,  94. 

San.  Ex.  Hoc.,  31  Cong.,  1  ssao.  11,  1849-50,  .1002-1003. 
Ser.  No.  550. 
6 
Ibid.,  1,  731.  Ser.  No.  10S3. 


A  triba  of  Bannock  Indians  lived  in  the  same  section  with 

? 
the  Shoshonss.  They  numbered  about  five  hundred.   They  were 

very  friendly  with  the  neighboring  tribe  and  the  two  ware  ex 
tensively  intermarried.  They  did  not  apeak  the  same  language 

as  th3  Oregon  Bannock  tribe  but  a  tongue  similar  to  that  spoken 

S 
by  ths  Paiutes  of  western  Nevada. 

In  eastern  Nevada  south  of  tha  Shoshonas  lived  the  Goshute 
a  tribe  that  was  evidently  a  mixture  of  Utea  and  Shoshones. 

/  Ths  tribe  was  small  and  only  gained  prominence  from  living  clos 
to  the  emigrant  trails.  They  were  very  wretched,  half  starved 

j/  naked  and  almost  unprotected  in  tha  witner.  They  lived  on 
roots,  rabbits,  insects  or  anything  that  could  sustain  life, 

>whila  their  habitations  were  more  piles  of  brush  to  act  as 
10 

wind  breaks. 

Kast  of  the  Washo  territory  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  known 
as  tho  Paiutes.   Their  range  extended  from  Walksr  Lake  on  the 
south  to  the  Blackstone  Desert  on  tha  north,  and  from  the  home 
of  the  Washo  in  the  west  to  tha  Bumbo Id t  Sink  in  the  east.   In 
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Sjn.  Sx.  Doc.,  36  Cong.,  1  SSSB.,  1,  731,  Sar.No.  1023. 
8 

Hodge,  Handbook  of  American  Indiana,  1,  129,  933. 
9 

House  kieeellanecus  E-ocu^anta,  43  Cong.,  1  Sjes.,  11, 
No, 36,  Ser.  No.  1618. 
10 

Simpson,  Report  of  an  Expedition  Across  the  Graat  Basin, 
185S,  52-53. 


185©  thars  wera  twelve  bands  of  thase  Indians  numbering  about 

11 
five  thousand  and  under  their  most   famous  ci.iaf ,  Winnaiwicca. 

They  were  not  as  hostile  as  the  Shoshonas,  and  early  learned  to 
work  for  the  whites  as  herdare,  te&mstsrs  and  ranch-hands* 
They   seen  to  have  basn  batter  provided  with  food  than  the 
Washes.     They  caught  a  large  amount  of  fish  and  harvested 

quantities  of  fine  nuts  and  grass  seed  to   store  away  for  winter 

13 
The  southeast  was  inhabited  by  Ute  bands  called  Pied  a* 

They  were  very  destitute,  naked  and  half  starved*     Tha  Ute 
bands  to  the  east  kept  the*   in  constant  fear,  attacking  thass 
and  stealing  their  women  and  children  to  sell  to  the  Havajos 
for  slaves* 

There  were  probably  not  nx>ra  than  fifteen  thousand  Indians 
in  Hevada  at   tha  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.     They 
lived  along  the  water  courses  and  were  unable  to  regain  away 
froff,  the*  for  any  length  of  time  owing  to  physiography  of  the 
country . 

With  the  exception  of  the  extreme  northeast  and  southeast, 
Eevada  lies  wholly  within  the  Great  Basin*       The  waters  of  the 
northeast   flow  into  the  Columbia  and  thus  into  the  Pacific, 
while  the  southeast  is  drained  by   tributaries  of  the  Colorado. 


11 

$311*   £x.   Boc.  36  Cong.,   1   sees.,   1,   1859-60,   741,   Sar* 
NO*    1023. 
IS 

Report  of  Comdi:  sionar  of  Indian  Affairs,  accompanying 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  tha  Interior,   1856,  £33-234. 


All   ths  r Ivor s  are  srall.    tha  Humboldt  being  tha    largest. 
It  rises  in   tha  northsastarn   seetion  of  the  State  and  flowing 
thraa  hundred  miles  southwest  disappears  in  the  Sink  of  tha 
Humboldt.       the  Reese  Hi  vex  in  the  east  and  the  Truckee,   Carson, 
and  Walker  rivers  in  the  wast  are  tha  regaining  important 
streams  of  tha  State.     Tha  Truckae  River,   tha  outlet  of  Lake 
Tuhoe,   flows  into  tha  State  and  empties  into  Pyramid  Lake*  Tha 
Carson  and  ifelkor  rivers  ul«o  drain  tha  eastern  elope  of  the 
Siorra  Navaaa  Mountains,  tha  one  emptying  into  C&raon  Sink, 
the  other  into  Walker  Lake* 

The  l&kas  are  also  lew  in  number*     Pyramid  is  tha  largest, 
oeiag  thirty- four  miles  long  by  fourteen  wide*     The  water  is 
too  salty  for  drinking  purposes  but  produces  larga  quantities 
of  fresh-water  fish*       Walker  Lake  has  no  outlet  also,  but  its 
water  is  much  saltier  than  Fysea&id  Laka  BO   that  nothing  can 
live  in  it*       Besides  thasa  two  several  s&aller  lakes  are  found 
witftln  t&a  State*       There  are  several   "sinks*  whare  straams 
spraad  out  and  disappear*     These  are  shallow  sloughs  and  are 
filled  with  tula  s  and  othsr  watar  plants,  therefore  furnish 
houses  for  many  water  fowl  so.       The  small   *3traams  in  many  cases 
flow  into  shallow  sloughs  and  fore.  *naid  lakes*  by  being  con 
stantly  stirred  by   incessant  winds*       Those  dry  up  in  the  sum- 
L-ar  and  than  present   surfaces  as  hard  as  rock  or  dax»ling  white 
with  alkali. 
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The  Stata  has  a  high  elevation.     Beginning  in  the  south 
at  an  elevation  of  seven  hundred  feet  it  steadily  rises  until 
the  northern  boundry   is  reached  at  an  elevation  of  six  thousand 
faat.       Likewise  thare  is  a  steady  lift  froiu  the  west  where  the 
average  elevation  is  four  thousand  feet  until  the  eastern  line 
is  passed*       Mount  Iheslar,  close  to  the  eastern  boundary  is 
thirteen  thousand  fifty  eight  feet  high*       Numerous  mountain 
ranges  run  north  and  south  throughout  the  State ,  having  peaks 
froto  eight  to  twelve  thousand  feet  high*       Tha  &ean  elevation 
of  the  country  is  five  thousand  five  hundred  feet* 

Nevada  lying  between  the  35th  and  42nd  degrees  of  latitude, 
ranging  an  elevation  of  seven  hundred  feet  and  thirteen- thous 
and  feet  and  being  inland,  naturally  has  a  great  variation  of 
temperature.       In  the  north  the  tfeBrmometsr  ranges  between  72* 
F.  and-40°  F.   in  the  winter,  while  in  the  sujwaer  it  varies 
between  20°  F.  and  108°  F.       In  tha  south  the  winter  tempera 
ture  is  from  69°  F*   to  -6°  F.  while  the  suoiaer  heat  is  between 

0  o 

32  F*  and  112     F.       The  extremes  are  not   felt  as  they  would  be 

in  a  more  humid  climate*       Fog  is  rare  and  tha  average  precipi 
tation  is  only  seven  milje. 

The  flora  of  the  State  would  naturally  be  spares  under 
these  conditions.     Or.  the  mountains  to  the  west  conifers  are 
fv.und,  of  which  the  pine  furnishes  an  important   staple  of.  the 
diatary  of  the  Indians.     Along  the  permanent  water  courses 
willows  and  cottenwood  trees  grow,  while  the  dry  plains  and 


,  .  L 
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hillsides  are  covered,  with  sage  br$sh.   in  tha  south  this  gives 
way  to  tha  thorn  bush,joahue  trae,  and  other  cacti.  In  the 
north  are  lupinjs,  grasaas,  and  oany  harba  that  furnish  good 
forage. 

The  fauna  of  the  State  is  raprasanted  in  tha  south  by 
lizards,  snakes,  hornad  toads,  ate.,  while  in  central  and 
northarn  Nevada,  mountain  shaap,  antalopas,  daar,  rabbits, 
coyotas,  badgars,  rate,  snakes  and  tha  lika  ara  found*  Tha 
birds  that  furnish ad  food  for  tha  Indians  wara  swans,  gaaae, 
ducks,  curlews,  snipes,  plovars,  palicans,  dovas,  quail, 
sagahans,  grousa,  a to.   Tha  important  food  insacts  war a  grass 
hoppers,  locusts,  crickets  and  ants.   Soma  of  tha  straa&s 

13 
furnished  quant  it  i  as  of  fish. 

At  best  it  was  a  poor  home  for  tha  natives  who  wara  com- 
palled  to  live  Along  tha  water  courses, and  along  thasa  courses 
the  whiter  traveled  and  sattlad  and  the  Indian  ward  eithor  soon 
driven  to  tha  verge  of  starvation  or  bagan  to  adopt  tha  ways 
of  tha  whita  man. 

then  tha  United  States  acquired  tha  territory  that  latar 
bacasa  tha  state  of  Nevada  its  Indian  policy  had  taken  fora 


13 

Kevada  and  Bar  Ra sour c as,  Compiled,  Stata  Immigration 
Bureauj  Sncyclopaadia  Britiannica,  Vol.  XIX,  450-46S. 
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along  certain  definite  lines.   Before  1493  Europeans  had  been 
in  contact  with  send -barbarous  and  pagan  races,  who  by  their 
military  skill  had  forced  tha  Christians  to  recognize  their 
national  institutions*  So  that  on  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  it  was  natural  that  the  Indian  tribes  should  lie  recog 
nised  as  having  certain  rights  akin  to  independent  nations* 

George  111  in  his  Proclamation  of  October  7,  1763,  laid 
down  several  principals  that  influenced  the  Indian  policy  for 
many  yaars.  All  of  these  recognised  the  national  character 
of  the  trittss*  The  first  was  that  the  Indian  tribes  had  a 
right  to  the  land,  gained  by  prior  occupancy  ,   This  recognition 
of  prior  occupancy  was  international  an*  the  king  in  applying 
it  to  tha  tribes  was  acknowledging  the  national  polity  of 
their  organisations.  Another  principal  that  he  laid  down  was 
that  the  right  to  purchase  Indian  lands  was  vested  solely  in 
the  government*  In  other  words,  the  right  to  acquire  land  from 
tha  Indians  was  the  same  as  to  acquire  territory  from  France, 
Spain  or  other  independent  nations.  Still  another  one  was  that 
the  government  had  sole  power  to  regulate  commerce  with,  and 

to  license  traders  to  the  Indians*  This  was  another  recognition 

14 
of  tha  independent  character  of  the  natives. 


14 

Joumnal,   Continental   Congress,   11,  177-178. 


• 
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On  the  outbreak  of  ths  Revolution  tha  Continental  Congress 
continued  this  policy  of  recognizing  tha  independent  status 
cf  tha  Indiana,     July  13,  1775  the  committee  appointed  to  pre 
pare  a  speech  to  the  Six  Nations  reported  t)u  following: 
*A  Speech  to  the  Six  Confederate  Nations  ..«   from  the  T»^ive 
United  Colonies,  convened  in  Council  at  Philadelphia,     Brothers 
Sachems,  and  Warriors;  We,  tha  Delegates  fro®  the  Twelve  United 
Provances  .  *.  send  you  this  talk  .,  our  Indian  brothers. ...* 
In  a  treaty  with  the  Delaware  tribe  at  Fort  Pitt,  September  17, 
1778  like  phraseology  was  used:     "Article  of  agreement  and  Con 
federation,  Bade  and  anterad  into,   by  Andrew  and  Thomas  Lewis, 
esquires,  Commissioners  for,   ...  the  United  States  of  North 
Africa,  o?  the  one  part,  and  Captain  Ihite  JRyes,  Captain  John 

Kill  Buck,  Junior,  and  Captain  Pips,  defutiss  and  chief  wen  of 

15 
the  Balawara  nation,  of  the  other  part*"         In  the  sixth  articlfc 

of  the  same  treaty  tha  following:   *And  it   io  further  agreed  on.» 
to  invite  any  other  tribes  who  have  baan  friends  tc  tha  inter 
ests  of  th3  United  States,  to  join  tha  present  Confederation, 

and  to  foritn  a  state  where  of  the  Delaware  nation  shall  be  the 

16 
haad  &nd     have  a  representation         in  Congress...*         January 


14 

Journal,   Continental  Congress,   II,  177-178. 
15 

Indian  Treaties,    l-3» 
16 

Ibid. 


10 


35,   1785  &  traaty  was  Bade  with  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Chip- 
pewas,  and  Qttowas  in  which  the  United  States  renounced  all 
jurisdiction  over  its  citizens  settling  on  the  lands  ceded  to 
the  above  tribes*     It     states:     "such  person  shall  forfeit 

the  protection  of  the  United  States  and  the  Indians  isay  punish 

17 
him  as  they  please.*  This  sama  idea  prevailed  in  all  the 

18 
treaties  of  tha  time. 


To  complicate  matters  still  more  the  status  of  the 
in  his  relation  to  the  state  in  which  he  resided  was  soon  a 
disputed  question.       This  undartainity  was  brought  to  a  climax 
in  the  difficulty  between  Georgia  and  the  Qierokees.     Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  announcing  the  decision  stated:     The 
CLarokee  nation  is  not  a  foreign  state,   in  the  sense  in  which 
the  terra   'foreign  state1    is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States.*.  The  Cherokeee  are  a  state  ...  they  Bay  *»ore 

19 
correctly,  perhaps,  be  denominated  domestic  dependent  nations.* 

As  opposed  to  thase  is  tJie  decision  of  the  Court  in  the 
Case  of  the  United  States  v.  Rogers,  January,  1846,   i*.  v.Lich 


17 

Indian  Treaties, 
18 

The  Indian  treated  foade  from  1775  to  1614  were  fufclished 
in  1816  by  order  of  Congress  under  the  title  of  Indian  Traatiaa* 
19 

Cherokee  Hat  ion  v.  Georgia,  5  Pet.  1* 


Chisf  Justice  Tan  ay  delivereu  the  opinion  containing  the  follow 
ing:      "and  wa  think  it  too  firmly  and  claarly  established  to 
adcit  of  dispute,  that  the  Indian  tribes  residing  within  the 
territorial   limits  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  their 
authority,  and  whara  thj  country  occupied  by  them  is  not  with 

in  the  limits  of  one  of  the  states,   Congraes  may  by  law  punish 

SO 
any  offense  conaaitted  there   .  .." 


decisions  show  the  uncertain  status  of  tha  Indian* 
In  truth  they  mark  the  conflict  betwaen  the  old  idea  of  the  in 
dependent  character  of  the  Indians  and  the  dependent  condition 
of  %he  tribas.     It   is  another  phase  of  tha  growth  of  national 
ism  in  the  United  States. 

Ihs  administration  of  Indian  affairs  aarly  attracted  the 
attention  of  Congress.     July  16,  1775  they  passed  a  resolution 
proving  for  the  appointment  of  a  co&iaittae  to  examine  the 
papers  transmitted  from  a  convention  in  Hew  fork  that  had  dis 
cussed  the  Indian  situation*       The  importance  of  the  Indian 
question  may  be  Judged  from  the  men  appointed  to  be  on  the  co»- 
K  it  tea;     Livingston,  Patrick  Henry,   Schuylar,  Jaaes  Wilson  and 

James  IXiane*       The  ccou&ittee  wd££t  also  to  report  a  plan  for  the 

31 
maintainance  of  peace  and  friendship  of  the  Indians.          It  was 


30 

Unitad  States  v.  Rogers,  4  Howard,   572 
31 

Jounnal, Continental  Congress,   11,  93* 
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decided  to  divide  the  country  into  three  departments,  northern, 
raiddla,  and  southern.       The  northern  to  include  the  Six  Nations 
and  all  north  of  tham,  the  southern  to  hava  the  Creeks,  CLero- 
keee,   Chocktawe  and  all  south  of  theiu,  while  the  middle  depart 
ment  should  control  all  the  raat*       The  southern  department  was 
to  have  five  commissioners  and  the  other  two,  three  each.     They 
were  to  have  power  to  treat  with  the  tribes  or  their  raspaotive 
departments  in  the  name  of  the  United  States*     Money  was  ap 
propriated  for  thair  use.     On  April  29,  1?76.  the  committee  of 

S3 
five  appointed  the  year  before  was  <&ade  permanent* 

Tha  nsxt  change  came  August  7,  1786.       On  that  day  Congress 
passed  an  Act  dividing  the  Indian  country  into  two  districts 
with  the  Ohio  River  as  a  division  line.     A  superintendent  was 

appointed  for    jach  department  to  hold  office  two  years.     His 

"  &  '^  ip    *-:-: 

duty  was  to  enforce  all  laws  of  Congress.       lha  superintendent 

of  the  northern  district  had  the  power  to  appoint  two  deputies  . 

The  super intend ant B  were  to  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the 

M 
Secretary  of  Wi*r  to  whom  they  uaist  report  at  regular  intervals* 

After  thj  adoption  of  the  Constitution  Congress  ijft  the 

35 
adc in 1st ration  of  the  Indians  with  the  War  Department.       In 


Journal  Continental  Congress,   IT,     317 • 
'  Ibid.,  XI,   127. 

Laws,  United  States,   1788-1815,   11,  33. 
35 

United  States  Statuses,   30  Cong.,   2  seas.,   1647-1849,     8 
Ch.   106,   395. 


thie  it  re&ainad  until  tha  organization  of  tho  Interior  De 
partment,  March  3,  1849,  when  it  was  transferred  to  tha  new 

26 
branch*    But  in  the  meantime  many  changes  had  taken  rla.ce 

in  tha  administration  of  the  Indians*   April  16,  1818  the 
president  was  given  power  to  nominate  the  superintendents, 

agents  and  assistant  agents  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 

27 
Senate* 

Oeing  tc  tha  spread  of  the  frontier  arid  tha  complexity  tf 
tha  work  Congress  ii-  1832  passed  a  bfell  creating  the  office 
of  CoBJiaisa loner  o£  Indian  Affairs*     He  was  tc  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate*     Hie  duties  were, 
•under  tha  direction  $€  tha  Secretary  of  War,  and  agr arable 
to  such  regulations  as  the  President  may,   frou,  time  to  tirae, 
prescribe,  have  tha  direction  and  oanage&ent  of  all   Indians 
affairs,  and  of  all  matters  arising  out  of  Indian  relations* 
Then  to  organise  tha  department  still  better,  on  the  30th  of 
June,   1634  Congress  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  tha  creation 
of  new  sup sr in t -and ancles  and  agencies  as  conditions  required, 

tc  better  define  tha  duties  of  tha  different     officials,  and  to 

29 
authorise  the  President  to  appoint  them*         This  Act  was   for 


m 

Indian  Treaties,   393* 
<*7 

Unites  States  Statutes,  23  Cong*,  1832-33,   151. 
38 

Laws  of  the  United  States,  23  Cong.,   1  sess*,  1833-34, 
118-119. 
29 

Ibid.,  Page  13,  80. 31* 
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ysars  the  organic  law  of  the  Indian  Department  and  asany  of 
its  provisions  regained  in  force  for  two  generations. 

Trade  with  the  Indians  was  always  an  important    feature 

of  our  relations  with  the^  during  the  early  history  of  the 

30 

United  States.     The  ecj&Eittae  appointed  June  16,  1775     was  re 
quired  to  investigate  th«  trade  relation  *ith  the  tribes  and 

in  its  r sport  $f  July  12  trade  cams  In  for  its  share.     Follow- 

• 
ing  ths  old  plan  of  government  control  It  waa  illegal  to  trade 

with  th3  Indians  without  a  license.     At  first  they  were  issued 

;  .-I.-.  e.cio?-.i*« 
fcy  tha  Secretary  of  War,  then  later  this  duty  was  asaignad  to 

31 
the  Commissioner  and  under  officials.     However  Indians  living 

32 
on  reservations  surrounded  by  whites  could  trade  as  they  wished. 

.    1?7'> 

AprAl  18,  1796  a  change  took  place  in  our  trading  rela 
tions  with  the  Indians.  On  that  date  Congress  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  government  trading  houaea  under  the  control  of 
the  President.  He  should  appoint  an  agent  over  each,  who  must 

crt  to   th'*  Secretary  of  Treaoury  aoiui-aramally.     Qns  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ware  appropriated  with  which  to  purchase 
goods.       The  price  was  to  be  ra&ul&tad  so  that  the  capital  sho  vld 


30 

Laws  of  tha  United  Stataa,   11,   1789-1797,   360-363. 
31 

Ibid.,   518. 
32 

Ibid.,   I?,   1805-1815,   64. 
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33 
not  be  delivered.     This  commerce  had  so  grown  by  1606  that 

34 
Congress  created  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade. 

But  there  was  a  great  a sal  of  complaint  and  more  illicit 
trade  than  before  so  the  trading  houses  wera  done  away  Kith 

and  the  superintendent  and  agents  were  authorised  to  license 

35 
trader  a.    This  plan  remained  in  force  from  its  passage, 

May  6,  1823*  until  after  the  Mexican  Cession. 

The  civilization  and  Chris tianizaticn  had  not  been  as 
important  in  the  English  as  in  the  Spanish  colonies  but  at- 
temps  had  been  made  Tory  early.   At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  there;  were  several  schools  that  were  making  pre 
tense  at  educating  the  Indians.   Congress,  Kov ember  33,  1775 

ordered  the  employment  of  two  blacksmiths  and  an  interpreter 

36 
to  reside  araong  the  Six  Nations.     That  eaee  year  several 

9fl 

o* 

tribes  asked  for  instructors*         In  1760  five  thousand  dollars 

was  appropriated  for  Dartmouth  College  to  be  used  in  educating 

36 
several  Indians,       and  the  next  ysar  about  six  hundred  fifty 


Sen.   Kx.  Doc.,  17  Cong.,   1631-lb#3,  51. 
34 

Journal,   Continental  Congress,   111,   366. 
35 

San.   £x»  Doc.,  48  Cong.,  2  sess.,   161,   Ser.  Ho.  2364. 
36 

Journal,  Continental  Congress,  XVI,  16^-163. 
3? 

Abridgments  of  Debates  of  Congress,  Vill,  289. 
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dollars  were  given  for    Indians    educated  at  Princeton*     The 
first  treaty  with  an  educational  clause  was  with  the  C  n 
Tuscarora,  and  Stcckbridga  tribes  in  1794.       The  first 
appropriation  for  Indian  education  was  made  March  3,  1819. 
By  it  ten  thousand  dollars  wer-a  to  be  given  annually  to  relig 
ious  schools* 

A  system  of  reservations  had  grown  up  from  tna  theory  of 
Indian  ownership  of  the  land  but  witu  tus  shift  that  they 
of  a  right  could  claim  reservations.     In  his  Kdoa&go  of  January 
*i7,  1825,  Monroe  proponed  moving  all   ths  Indians  wrest  of  the 
Mississippi*       The  r>««rvations  ware  eat  aside  by  treaty,  by 
executive  order,  and  by  act  of  Ccngrssu. 

When  Captain  White  £ye«  appeared  before  Congress  in  1775 
he  was  promised  presents  bctfor<*  he  left  town.     This  custom  was 
followed  from  then  to  late  years.     Whenever  a  treaty  was  to  be 
Biadft  there  was  a  general  distribution  of  presents  and  then 
o;tjn  another  distribution  followed  the  treaty*     &&ny   treaties 
specified  that  tha  Indians  of  th-3  tribe  should  receive  annui- 
tiae  of  goods,  noney,  or  domestic  aniaala. 

Thus  when  tha  future  Nevada  came  under  United  States  rule 
the  Federal   Indian  policy  had  taken  shape.     Ths  status  of  the 
Indian  VTRB  un settled.       The  adainistration  of  Indian  Affairs 


17 


was  soon  to  pass  under  th^  control  of  the  Interior 
Trade  waa  by  authorised  individuals*  Religious  schools  were 
receiving  appropriations  from  tha  government.  A  reservation 
systam  had  grown  up*  Annunitiaa  had  bacoma  common^  and  all 
under  the  control  of  a  Cofccdseicnar  of  Indian  Affairs. 


*  *  * 
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CHAPTER  II 
IMMIGRATION  AND  FIRST  SJ5TTLJ5MSHTS 

Whan  the  treaty  of  Quadalupa  Hidalgo  was  signed  by 
which  the  United  States  gained  control  of  that  portion  of 
our  country  called  the  Mexican  Session,  the  Fedaral  Govern 
ment  became  sponser  for  a  large  number  of  wild  Indian  tribes* 
Following  close  on  the  signing  of  the  treaty  came  ths  news  of 
gold  fields  and  the  government  was  faced  with  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  the  natives  encountered  by  the  emigrants. 

But  these  emigrants  were  not  the  first  whites  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  HeTaia  Indians*  Friar  Garces,  enter 


ing  from  the  south  in  177&  was  probably  tha  first  white 

1 
to  meet  the  natives  of  future  Nevada*    Than/  aftar  half  a 


century  of  quiet^  trappers  of  tha  Hudson*  Bay  Company 
some  independent  drifted  into  the  country.   Ogden  discovered 
the  Humboldt*  Jediah  8.  Smith  passed  through  the  territory 
from  west  to  east.   Walker,  Sublette,  Bidwell,  Curson,  Beck- 
worth,  Fremont,  all  visited  or  passed  through  the  land. 
Waiker  had  trouble  with  the  8hoshones  on  the  Rumboldt, 


1 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe,  History  of  Nevoda,  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  ^7. 


1 
probably  the  first  Indian  difficulty  in  the  state*   Fremont 

2 
gave  the  first  account  of  Pyramid  Lake.   So  lay  1849  the  way 

across  Nevada  was  known  and  the  Indians  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  whites. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  physiography  of 
the  Great  Basin  it  was  necessary  for  the  gold  seekers  to  fol 
low  certain  well  defined  trails  leading  between  or  along  the 
water  courses.  But  along  these  streams  lived  a  large  per 

centage  of  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Basin.   These  tribes 

nave 
might  withdrawn  to  the  hills  for  short  pariode,  but  owing 

to  the  barrenness  of  the  country  they  had  to  return  to  the 
water  for  there  was  the  chief  source  of  food  supply*  By  the 
time  the  emigrants  had  reached  th3  deserts  they  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  hostile .Indians  of  the  Plains  so  that  to  many 
of  them  *tha  only  good  Indian  was  a  dead  Indian." 

The  government  immediately  began  to  aaake  preparation  for 

the  protection  of  tha  emigrants  and  to  stop  the  bad  whites*  i 

3 
oppression  of  the  Indians.   By  the  act  of  June  30,  1834 

eleven  agsnts  could  be  appointed  by  the  President,  so  he 


JL 

Bancroft,  H.R.,  History  cf  Nevada,  Colorado  and.  Wyominh, 
27;  Davis,  Sam,  History  of  Nevada,  Vol.1,  20-21. 
2 

Second  Biennial  Report  of  tha  Nevada  Historical  Society, 
1909-1910,  106-152. 
3 

Angel,  Myron,  History  of  Nevada,  146,  gives  an  account 
of  the  attacks  made  on  the  Indians  by  Bill  Hickman  and  his 
party. 


moved  one  from  the  upper  Missouri  and  placed  him  in  California 

which  then  included  what   is  now  Nevada  and  Utah.     At  the  same 

1 
time  he  increased  the  number  of  sub-agents.       But  as  this  was 

felt  to  be  only  temporary,  Orlando  Brown,   Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  advised  the  appointment  of  at   least   four  agents 
for  the  above  territory.     The  same  report  proposed  abolishing 
tha  office  of  ex-officio  superintendent  held  by  different 

governors,   arid  the  creation  of  seven  new  superintendence  es#* 

3 
one  of  which  was  to  be  for  California. 

August  33,   1849,    Indian  Agent,  John  Wilson  reported  from 
Salt  Lake,   California.        It   is  the  first  official  report  we 
have  of  the  Indians  east  of  tha  Sierrae   in  the  territory  of 
the  future  Nevada.     He  otatee,  there  were  three  tribes:   the 
Shoshones,  the  Utahs,  and  the  Parmachs.     The  Shoshonss  were  of 
two  bands,  those  owning  horses  were  called  Shoshones  or  Snakes, 
these  too  poor  to  own  horses  ware  known  ^s   *Sho8ho<&ea«*     When 
one  of  tha  former  became  too  poor  to  owr  a  horse,  ivj  became  a 
Sfcoshoaoe,   or  a  Shosho  e.ee     became  a  Shosbone  on  gaining  poss 
ession  of  a  horse.       This  may  have  been  a  local   condition  that 
came  under  Wilson's  attention  or  it  may  have  originated  in 


1 

Senate  Executive  Documsnts,   31   Cong.,   1   ssss,    II,   184S-50, 
951.      Sar.    No.   550. 
2 

Ibid.,   954, 


tha  fertile  brain  of  some  trapper,   it  was  not  true  of  the 
tribe  as  a  whole.       Tha  Utahs  lived  south  of  the  Shoshones 
in  a  region  lass  traveled  and  therefore  better  supplied  with 
0UM»«       They  were  continually  at  war  with  the  Shoshonee  on 
tha  north  and  the  tribes  of  New  Mexico  arid  Ariaona  on  the 
south.       They  had  a  custom  of  killing  any  stranger  in  their 
.at  on  the  death  of  one  of  their  E^&bers.       Both  tribes 

..,  3    ';:/'  '•  ti;s 

spoke  the  Cowan  ch  a  tongue.   Of  the  two  the  Utahs 
warlike  and  better  provided  with  the  necessities  of 


The  others  were  destitute  and  growing  more  so  each  year*     A 
great  council  of  tha  Indians  wa*>  called  to  be  held  at  Salt 
Lake* 

On  September  9,  1850  California  wa«  a  gutted  into  the 
Union  and  on  the  sajne  day  the  Territory  of  Utah  was   formed  so 
as  to  include  Kavada,       Tha  same  act  provided  that:      *Tha 


governor  ...  shall  perform  ^ha  duties  and  receive  the 

2 
ts  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs**    An  agent 

was  provided  for  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and 

the  Trade  and  Intercourse  laws  wera  extended  ovar  the  new 

3 
territory. 
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Senate  Executive  Documents,   31   Cong*,  1  seas.,   11,1849-50, 
1003-1004.      S^r.   No.   550. 
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United  States  Statutes,  31   Cong.,   1849-1851,   ch.51,  453. 
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These  acts  placed  the  Indian  Affaire  of  Utah  on  the 
basis  as  in  the  other  newly  acquired  territory.   Then  the 
thirty-second  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President 
to  create  military  reserves  in  the  West, and  after  a  few  years 
he  dif  so  as  we  will  see  later. 

As  mentioned  above  the  Utss  were  more  warlike  than  the 
Shoshones.   As  soon  as  emigrants  began  to  cross  their  lands 
and  commit  depredations  against  the  Indians  the  trifce  rose 
and  sent  its  hostile  bands  south  into  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
east  to  the  plains,  north  beyond  Salt  Lake  and  went  into 
central  Nevada.   Ths  territory  of  Utah  took  prompt  action  in 
trying  to  suppress  these  uprisings.   Owing  to  the  barrenness 
of  the  country  it  hey  were  only  partially  successful,  hostile 
bands  of  0tes  kept  haunting  the  trails  until  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  sent  an  agent  to  treat  with  them.   By  th3  agreement  sign 
ed  December  30,  1649  the  Utes  agreed  to  let  the  emigrants 
pass  through  their  land,  to  caasfc  their  raids ,  return  all 
prisoners  and  take  up  agriculture.   On  the  part  of  the  govern 
ment  it  was  promised  that  they  should  receive  domestic  animals  , 
agricultural  implements!  and  an  instructor  would  be  s«nt  them 
so  that  they  might  learn  to  farm.   An  annuity  of  fifteen 


1 

United  States  Statutes,   32   Gong.,   2   sess.,   1651-1653, 
ch.   139,   238. 
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thousand  dollars  was  promised  them  and  they  were  to  be  an* 

1 
naxad  to  the  Hew  Mexican  Sup  3r  in  tendency.       Utah  was 

later  reinbursed  for  the  cost  of  its  attempting  to  suppress 

£ 
the  Utes. 

John  E.  Holeman  was  the  first  agent  appointed  for  Urah 

after  ths  offica  was  craated.       He  reported  from  Fort  Lar 
amie  September  31,  1651.       On  the  trip  from  Salt  Lafcs  to 

Fort  laramie  he  had  passed  u&ny  traiM%.^$khad  suffered 

from  Indian  attacks  in  the  Platte   country.       When 


thsse  reached  the  friendly  Shoshones  they  were  suspicious  of 

3 
all  Indians* 

The  new  agent,  through  the  advice  of  Comaissioner  Lee 
and  Governor  Young,   induced  sixty  chief  Shoshones  to  go  to 
Fort  Laramie  to  take  part   in  a  great  council  which  had  baen 
called  there.       Ths  agent  of  the  Central  Agency  rafus<3d  to 
allow  the®  to  be  parties  to  the  treaty  a*  they  were  not   in 
hie  Jurisdiction,  but  ho  gava  them  presents  and  they  returned 
wall  pleased. 

Trouble  was  occurring  with  the   "Freemen*8     Thoy  were 
whites  living  with  the  Indians  who  would  induce  tha  natives 
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to  steal  from  the  e&i grants,  then  buying  the  stolen  good*  at 
low  prices  they  would  sail  them  to  the  next  train  coming 
along. 

The  passing  of  such  numbers  through  Utah  was  having  the  • 

same  effect  along  the  whola  line,  game  was  becoming  scarce, 

j 

unscrupulous  whites  were  plying  theur  nefarious  trades  and  the 
Indians  were  becoming  embittered  and  hostile.       By  1853  theft 
and  murder  had  bsoome  so  co&Kon  along  the  whole  route  from 
Salt  Lake  to  California  that  Agent  Holeman  was  sent  to  the 
Rumboldt  and  Carson  tc  try  to   stop  tha  depredations. 

Holeaan  first  &et  hunting  bands  of  tha  Sho shone*  who 
prpfewBed-  to   be  friendly.       Later  he  i<<et   "Digger  Indians"  who 
ware  very  destitute,   living  or.    insacx.s,   small  rodents  or  any 
thing  that  would  sustain  liae.     These  ware  evidently  Goshuti 
Indians.       On  tha  Eumboldt  ha   found  tha  Indians  very  siiy*. 
Theji  complained  that  the  whites  killed  them  without  provoca 
tion,    aven  inviting  them  into  camp  to  shoot   them.     Holaman 
investigated  thia  and  froui  other  sources  believed  it  to  be 
true.       The  Shoshones  were  still  armed  with  tha  bow  and  arrow* 


1 

Bancroft,  K.H.,  History  of  Nevada,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming,  205-309,  gives  ar>  account  of  these  earlier  troubles. 
A  more  complete  list  of  depredations  is  given  by  Angel  in  his 
History  of  Nevada,  145-149.   Kallay,  J.  Wails,  in  tha  First 
Directory  of  Nevada  Territory,  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
raids,  31-32.   Davis,  Sam,  History  of  Nevada,  has  a  tided  but 
little  to  these. 


Tha  Piautes  or, as  he  called  thejn  the  Pi-utahs,  claimed  to  have 
killed  only  as  many  whites  as  had  baan  killed  tof  their  number/ 
and  stolen  as  auch  stock  as  they  had  lost  to  the  whites.  A 
trifre  in  the  hills,  whom  he  called  Waahaws,  ware  also  giving 
trouble  but  he  was  unable  to  treat  with  them  as  no  chiefs 
were  founu.   On  the  return  trip  he  encountered  but  f«w 
Indians  as  thay  had  followed  his  advice  and  gona  into  the 
hills  away  fro&  the  trails  during  tha  saaaon  of  heavy  travel. 
Ha  i/iat  many  wagon  trains  who  complained  of  white»*a  robbing 
them  cut  of  no  Indian  trouble  wast  of  tha  Platte.   Having  no 
authority  to  make  traatiaa  with  tha  tribes  he  simply  endeavor 
ed  to  quiet  them.  Ha  strongly  urged  the  establishment  of 

military  posts  along  the  route  to  keep  the  Indians  peaceful 

1 
and  to  chsck  tha  "bad"  whites. 

The  Agent  fait  that  tha  conditions  in  tha  Territory  were 
everything   buit  satisfactory  and  the  eame  opinion  was  voiced 
by  the  Gaorge  W.  Manypenny,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
"Our  relations  with  tha  Indians  in  Utah  ...  ranain  in  a  very 
unsettled  and  precarious  condition,  arising  out  of  the  con 
stant  and  unavoidable  incroaohmant  upon  thair  territory  by  the 
whites  and  no  provision  being  made  for  indemnifying  and  placing 


1 
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1 
thaa  bayond  the  raach  of  injuries  thus  inflicted*  • 


to  tho  diverse  and  oftan  contradictory  statements 
of  the  Indian  agents  of  ths  wastorn  territories  ths 
ar  racosaaerided  that  a  coamittaa  be  appointed  tibose  duty 


bar  to  investigate  tha  Indian  affairs  of  t&a  far  west  and  jut 

3 

tiidm  on  a  aatiafaotory  footing*       fiat  t&a  plan  went  th-j  way  of 


of  its  kind;  Gon^roaa  did  nothing  to  change  the  aatablieh- 
ad  ordar* 

In  B*pta&b«r  1853  Major  T..  A*  Bad^II  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
to  taka  Komalan's  place,  but  the  latter  bein^  in  Carson  Valley 
could  not  be  re&oved  until  his  return*      Governor  Toung  cividid 
the  Territory  into  two  equal  part 9  by  &  line  running  north  and 
south*      He  placed  Bedell  in  charge  of  the  eastern  division 
and  appointed  S«  B»  Hose  as  aub-ag*nt  to  take  charge  of  the 
western  half, 

.£  fcg  ijaJ  I  a  . 

On  this  last  trip  of  Rolesem**  to  the  west  ha  had  long 


talks  with  the  chief*  of  all  the  tribes  and  tried  to  get  them 

to  keep  the  peace*  He  followed  th3  custom  of  the  times 

4 
by  giving  the  Indiana  a  large  amount  of  presents.   It  is  hard 
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to  see  how  the  natives  could,  have  survived  at  times  without 
the  distribution  of  food,  blankets,  etc. 

Throughout  his  incumbency  Young  gave  favorable  reports 
of  the  condition  of  his  superintendence  but  always  asked 
for  greater  funds,  with  the  assurance  that  conditions  would 
be  Bade  still  better  if  he  had  more  with  which  to  civilize 
the  Indians.   In  reporting  concerning  the  conditions  he 
wrote:   "I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  Utah  would  com 
pare  nuch  to  her  credit,  in  the  expenditures  and  results  by  the 

1 
side  of  any  portion  of  our  extensive  territories.1    But 

against  these  favorable  reports  were  placed  the  bad  ones  of  - 
the  agents  and  the  authorities  at  Washington  evidently  placed 
greater  reliance  in  the  latter. 

The  Governor  was  called  upon  several  times  to  head  greatty 
councils  of  Indians.   In  August  1852  six  Sho shone  chiefs 
went  to  Salt  Lake  to  ask  Young  to  call  a  council  of  Utes  and 
Shoshones  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace  between  them.  He 

did  so  and  trouble  between  natives  was  ended  for  the  time 

2 

being.    Later  he  went  north  into  the  Idaho  country  and 

3 

held  a  •Big  Talk"  with  the  Shoshones.    As  this  nation  was 
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out  of  his  super int end ency  he  was  exceeding  his  authority 
and  was  repramand&i  for  so  doing  by  Washington* 

In  1SS5  Garland  Hunt  was  appointed  agent  for  Utah  and  as 

rumors  of  trouble  in  the  west  kept  reaching  Salt  Lake,  he  was 

3 
sent  to  tL3  Humboldt  and  tha  Carson  Valley  to  investigate  them. 

Ha  took  along  a  large  amount  of  presents  to  be  distributed  as 
ha  saw  proper.   On  reaching  the  Humboldt  a  large  number  of 
Shoshone  chiafs  representing  between  twelve  hundred  and  fifteen 
hundred  Indians  mat  him.  Hunt  made  a  treaty  with  them,  but 
in  BO  doing  went  beyond  his  authority.   It  was  held  up  by 
Washington  but  the  agent  was  not  repre&anded  for  his  action* 
It  saems  that  the  Commissioner  wished  treaties  to  be  i&ade  with 
tha  Utah  Indians  similar  to  those  made  with  the  New  Mexican 
tribes  and  the  Senate  had  failed  to  ratify  the  latter,  so  the 

Dapartmant  wished  to  dalay  action  in  Utah  until  tha  settlement 

3 
of  the  treaties  in  hand. 

Tha  distance  from  Salt  Lake  to  western  Utah  was  great  and 
the  traval  slow  and  tedious,  sc  that  tha  settlers  in  those 
outlying  districts  felt  that  they  ware  not  being  served  by  the 
Indian  Depart n;ent  as  they  should  be.   Consequently  an  agita- 
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tat  ion  was   start  ad  to  rake  a  new  agency  to  include  Ruby, 
Humboldt  and  Carson  valleys.        In  June  1856  John  M.  Bernhisel, 
Delegate  from  Utah  in  Congress,  addressed  a  latter  to  the 
Coznmissioner  in  whicib  he,  stated  that  he  had  received  several 
0o«amini cat ions  from  citizens  in  Carson  Valley  upon  the  matter, 
and  the  delegate  made  inquiries  upon  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme.        In  reply,  Manypenny  approved  of  the  plan  as  he 

thought  the  interests  of  both  whites  and  Indians  would  be 

_-"-.--:':  1 

served  by  so  doing.    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the 

same  time  received  a  petition  of  the  same  character  signed  by 

ths  Surveyor  General,  the  Indian  Agent,  and  the  Associate 

| 
Justice  of  Utah  Territory.    The  Commissioner  in  writing  to 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  same  year  also  supported  the 
plan.  So  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  western  Utah 
would  be  formed  into  a  separate  agency. 

Besides  his  trip  to  tha  wjst,  Hunt  spent  a  portion  of 
hie  time  in  the  south.   Ears  he  established  thrs3  farms  for 
the  Indians.   A  scourge  of  grasshoppers  destroyed  the  crops 
for  several  years  in  succession  so  but  little  benefit  came 
of  his  attempts.   In  setting  aside  thase  farms  Bunt  had  again 
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exceeded  his  authority,   so  again  the  Commissioner  refused  to 

I 
sanction  his  actions,   but,  as  bafore,  did  not  reprimand  him. 

Hunt   in  returning  from  his  last  trip  to  Caraon  Valley 
took  ths  trail  through  lashoe  Valley,   Truckee  Meadoes,  by 
Pyramid  Lake  and  tiais  to  the  Sink  of  the  Hurriboldt .       In  doing 
so  h3  was  th3  first  agent  to  meet  the  laain  body  of  Piutes  and 
Washes.       From  that   time  other  agents  followed  his  exac$>le* 
On  the  Ruzfibolrtt.  he  found  a  band  of  Shoshonea  under  Chief 
Shocupistsee    farming.       They  had  planted  about   fifteen  acres 
to  potatoes,   squash  and  wheat.       They  dug  up  the  ground  with 

hoes  they  had  received   from  the  government  and     planted  it 

3 
with  aead  given  then:  by   ths  neighboring  settlers* 

In  1856  George  W.  Armstrong,   sufe-agent,  visited  the 
southern   Indians  living  on  the  Muddy  .  Virgin,  and  Santa  Clara 
rivers  and  on  the  Skcirt  and  Wood  creaks.       Th^r  Indians  were 
engaged  in  farming,  assisted  by   the  settlers.     The  whites  fett 
the  Indians  to  be  a  burden  on  them  as  they  had  to  fed  them  to 
keep  the  natives   from  stealing.       Th4e  partially  accounts  for 
the  aid  rendered  the  Indians  by  the  settlers.       On  the  Santa 
Clara  he  found  the  Indians  especially  destitute,  as  the  grasa- 
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hoppers  had  destroyed  all  the  crops   for  several  years.     At 
that  place  the  Indians  had  dug  an   irrigation  ditch  half  a 
mile  long,    four  feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide,having  no 
tools  better  than  sticks.       All  these  Indians  complained  of 

the  tribes  to  the  east  stealing  their  woman  and  children  to 

1 
sail  them  to  the  Navajos   for  slaves. 

In  1855  the  activities  of  the  Mormons  among  the  Indians 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  agent.     He  reported  the  matter 
to  Manyponny.        The  Mormons  had  appointed  many  worthless  yotug 
men  to  go  to  every  tribe  and  preach  to  them,   so  the*  agent 
claimed,  telling  theia  that  thay  were  the  rightful  owners  of 
the  soil*       In  the  meantime  Charles  E.  Mix  had  baen  appointed 

Acting  Indian  Commies ion er  and  he  sent  Hunt's  report  to  the 

2 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  asking  his  advice  on  the  matter. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  Secretary   except  to  warn  all  agents 
against  the  activities  of  the  Latter  Bay  Saints.       It  un 
doubtedly  hastened  the  action  of  Congress  which  on  March  3, 

1857  separated  the  governorship  of  Utah  froa  the  office  of 

3 
superintendent . 

Runt's  report  was  held  for  a  more  convenient  time.     This 
came  when  Young  reported  in  1857.       He  complained  bitterly  of 
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in  sufficient  appropriations  and  lie  dielt  on  the  need  of  keeping 
the  soldiers  out  of  the  Territory,  stating  that  it  was  a 
notorious  fact  that  where  the  soldiers  went  there  were  sure  to 
be  Indian  hostility.   Be  asserted  that  the  rumor  that  the 
United  States  soldiers  were  on  their  way  to  Utah  had  already 
caused  incraased  hostile  activity  among  ths  tribes.  He 

ends  th<*  report  by  a  complaint  that  his  drafts  were  not 

1 
being  payed  and  his  salary  was  being  held  up. 

In  reply  J.  W*  Denver ,  the  newly  appointed  Cononisaioner, 
censored  Young  severely*   Ha  told  the  Governor  that  he  had 
not  done  his  duty,  that  he  had  sent  Hunt  to  Carson  Valley  when 
therft  were  no  funds,  and  he  had  allowed  hie  nubordiaates  to 
spend  far  beyond  the  appropriation.  BSS ides,  reports  had  come 

from  Utah  indicating  that  rebellion  was  being  planned  there. 

3 
As  for  the  soldiers  the  President  sent  them  wherever  he  chose. 

The  Commissioner  refusad  to  allow  Young  salary  for  acting  as 

3X-officio  superintendent  although  the  reasons  for  doing  so 

wars  of  doubtful  legality.   Nothing  more  was  done  concerning 
the  matter  ana  the  whole  affair  wae  forgotten. 
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c  foraey.who  was  appointed  to   fill  tha  office  of 
superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Utah,  hastened  to  the 

tarritory  and  took  charge.       Ha  visited  the  Go-shut  as  and  made 

1 
arrangments  for  them  to  be  placed  on  a  fara.       He  held  a 

council  with  the  Bannock  tribe, and  gives  us  our  best  early 
account  of  them.       They  were  not  the  same  as  the  Oregon  Ban 
nock  but   spoke  a  different   language  and  had  different  tribal 
customs.        In  these  they   closely  resembled  the  Paiutss. 

The  Mountain  Meadow  massacre  occurring  at  the  time,   took 
a  large  part  ofTflMBNJN  attention.       As  soon  as  the  report 
came  that   it  had  bcsen  coioinitted  by   the  Piede  Indians  he  noti 
fied  tha  military  department   in  Utah  and  hastened  south  to   in 
vestigate  ths  tragedy.       He  rescued  tha   seventeen  surviving 
children  whom  ha   found  with  tha  Mormons  and  sent  them  back  to 

their  relations   in  the  east.       His  report  lays  the  blame   for 

2 
the  niassaore  on  the  Mormons* 

Owing  to  the  continual  trouble  along  the  Humboldt  trail 
the  President  ordered  General  A.   S.  Johnston  tc   send  troops 
to  that   section  to  protect -the  emigrants.       Major  Isaac 
Lynde  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  was  therefore  directed  to  pro- 
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cead  thither  and  patrol  the  road.       Major  Lynde  found  cany 
of  the  trains  poorly  armed  and  inviting  attack  by  their  care- 
lessne  8.       The  Indians,   in  many  oases,  wer*  being  led  by 
white  men  and  it  was  impossible  to  convict  them  before  any 
jury  that  could  be  impaneled* 

Robert  B.  Jarvis  was  appointed  agent   for  the  western 
section  and  was  sent  there  to  collect  the  Goahutes  and 
Shoshonas  and  plaoe  them  on   farms.       Jarvis  proceeded  to 
Pleasant  Valley  where  he  found  about  one  hundred  Gfeshutes 
collected.       He  sent  out  for  the  rest  of  the  tribe  bat  they 
were  afraid  it  was  a  trap  set  to  kill  them,   so  would  not  join 
their  tribesmen   in  the  valley.       The  agent,  however,  held  a 
council  with  seventy-three  warriors  and  elected  a  chief  and 
sub-chief  for  tha  tribe.       He  then  went  to  Deep  Creek  Valley 
and  found  tha  Goshutes  had  already  started  to  cultivate  the 
soil.       With  stickes  they  had  dug  up  and  planted  about  fifty 
acres  to  wheat.       The  crop  was  destroyed  by  grasshoppers  and 

Jarvis,   becoming  discouraged,  resigned  his  position  in  June 

2 
of  that  sane  year  and  left.       Nothing  more  was  done  to  help  the 

Goshutes  for  a  number  of  years. 
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The  first  early  report  concerning  the  Paiutas  and  Washes 
was  sent  by  Agent  Dodge  in  1859.   He  had  visited  and  numbered 
each  tribe  and  investigated  their  environment^  and  conditions. 
He  strongly  urged  setting  aside  the  Truckee  Meadows  for  a 

* 

Reservation  for  them.   At  that  time  only  one  man  lived  there 

1 
and  he  would  have  been  easily  bought  out. 

This  period  from  the  Traaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  to  the 
formation  of  the  Tarritory  of  Nevada  was  one  of  beginnings  in 
the  Indian  service  in  tha  west.   Tha  settlers  were  engrossed 
in  the  problems  that  arise  in  any  new  country  and  had  little 
time  or  inclination  to  bother  with  the  troubles  of  the  Indiana 
as  long  as  the  latter  remained  peaceful.   At  Washington  the 
slavery  question  was  more  and  more  occupying  tha  canter  of  the 
stage  and  statesmen  had  but  small  interest  in  the  wel^fare  of 
the  Indians  in  far  away  Utah.   The  agents,  superintendents 
and  commissioners  might  recommend  tuany  favorable  changes  in 
the  service  but  Congress  did  little  during  that  perior  to 
change  conditions, 

Tha  rapid  shifting  of  the  personnel  of  the  service  was 
another  harmful  feature  of  that  period;  in  thirteen  years, 
from  1848  to  1861,  there  were  nine  different  agents  in  Utah. 
On  account  of  the  size  and  inaccessibility  of  the  Territory 
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it  was   impossible  for  any  agent  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Indians  bafora  he  was  r amoved  or  before  he  resigned.     From 
the  beginning  to  ths  end  of  that  period  agent  reports  were 
filled  with  ona  subject;   a  description  of  the  tribes*       It 
woulatt  seem  aa  if  they  copied  the  reports  given  before  or  else 
took  the  word  of  some  emigrant  concerning  the  condition  of  their 
wards. 

By  1861  the  Indians  of  Nevada  were  well  known.     Their 
lands  had  been  settled  and  the  game  destroyed  so   starvation 
was  facing  them*       A  few  had  begun  to  work  for  the  whites 
and  some  were  living  as  "hangers-on*  around  the  settlements 
but   for  the  most  part  thay  wars  wandering  around  hostile  and 
embittered.       The  Paiute  War  of  I860  had  just  closed  and  two 
reservations  had  been  promised  that  tribe,  but  all  were  in  a 
worse  condition  than  in  1648. 


Ill 

J^HVA'-.'  i  ' 

In  aay  1«60  &  band  oi  Palaces  under  Eatenez  V/inne  nucea 
was  capped  near  willlam*  s  station  on  tne  Carson  Kiver.  i*wo 
Indian  girls  from  t  *e  camp  were  seized  by  the  whites  ana 


in  the  oarn  of  tho  station*  Bore  they  isere  discovered 

1 
by  tii'.  ir  relatives  who  immediately  Jellied  tiie  William's  men. 


the  stoove  is  t&e  correct  TO  si  on  01  t  e  oeginnianr  of 
ti»e  j^atute  ar  tr  not  m/jtfees  little  Gitfereiico,  .t  is  certain 
that  as  soon  as  it  was  Jmown  t>v  the  trioe,  they  went  on  the 
war  path. 

A  party  01  settlers  led  oy  Major  Ormsby  marched  from 
Carson  towmrti  ^yramiu  Laka  to  put  do^n  the  uprislnfr  and 
briagthe  murdererc  oi  the  illinm'e  brothers  to  trial. 


1 

This  account  is  xo^nd  in  Lif  Qa  Aaion^  tii^    Bjtutea,  Hopkin»« 
rhere  is  another  story,   given  dy  Bancroft,  Aji^el,   an r»     avis, 
that  all  iuto  chieis  were  in  council  to  decide  whether 

they   should  go  on  the  ^ar  path*     Old  V.innoniucca  refused  to 
vote,   iiUKtega,   better  kno??n  as  Toung  .  innofiiucca,  wan   the  only 
one  opposed  to  war.     His  strong  influence  with  the  trioe 

m  to  have  effect   so  many  were  boginnin w  to  change  and 
favor  peace.     Certain  yo  ng  chiefs  in  the  council  then  stole 
away  ano  went  to  v.iiliaia's  ^tatian  ana  Jellied  the  roan  and 
burned  the  Dull;  u.      .  n  rottirned  to  the  council 

anii  announoad  tnat  sion  was  useless  as  the  v.ar  had 

already 


I 
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reached  tne  i'ruckee  River  and  marched  down  it  to 
within  about  four  miles  of  Pyramid  Lake  and  w  re  ambunhed 
ana  ariven  oack,  i.iajor  Ormso  -  being  killed. 

The  settlers  oi  Carson  and  Virginia  City  hearing  of  the 

defeat  sent  an  emergency  call  to  Caliiornia  for  arms,  amnru- 

1 
nit ion  ana  soldiers.  Mew  volunteers  were  raised  and  aided 

by  one  hundred   lorty-four  soldiers  all  under  Colonel  Hays, 

a  Texas  ranger,  marched  against  the  Indians  and  scattered 

2 
them  after  about  three  months  campaigning. 

When  peace  was  made.  Agent  -todge  set  aside  t\vo  reserva 
tions  for  the  Paiutes.  One  was  to  include  Pyramid  Lake  and 
the  Truekee  oottom  lands  for  ten  miles  from  tne  Lake.  The  other 

was  to  oe  at  Yvalker  Lake  ana  to  include  a  portion  of  the  rlvar 

3 
land.  These  were  not  officially  declared  to  be  reservations 

until  lu'/S  and  1874. 

I 

5eri  Hevada  was  carved  out  of  Utah  it  was  provided  that 
the  governor  should  act  as  ex-officio  superintendent  o±*  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  new  territory  out  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  appointment  oi"  an  agent  there  and  there  p^ere  no  appropria 
tions.  So  the  Commissioner  assigned  the  Utah  Agent  to  Uevada 
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Colorado*  s  e:c-off  icio  superintendent  Governor  Hye 

acoomp&nled  oy  Agent  asson  tinaer  the  protection  of  an 
escort  ox  dragoons  from  *ort  Churchill  visited  the  two 
reservations  in  July  Itt61*  At  alker  Hirer  tlie  Indians, 
under  Chief  Otter kerno»  numbering  about  seven  hundred  expressed 
a  aesire  for  schaoln,  farms  ana  teachers,  At  Pyramid  Lafce  he 
founa  the  r'aiutas  under  Chief  inneraucea  "a  prudent  and  saga* 
ciouBMjLeaaer*   Jfive  settlers  were  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
reserve  whom  3fy*  warned  o  f  •  It  a  pears  that  the  reserva 
tion  was  intended  for  the  A ash os  as  weUL  as  the  Paiutes, 
but  as  V:  inneiauocs  *  s  Indians  were  always  hostile  to  them, 
it  woula  have  resulted  in  the  extermination  ol  the  IVasho 
tribe,  00  &ey  refused  to  place  them  on  it, 

1'iie  eastern  boundary  line  hr,d  not  been  surveyed  so 
at  first  it  was  not  known  whet  cor  the  Go  oh  it  es  and  Shos  hones 
v?era  in  Hyefs  JttViMict|oiu  I»ater  it  was  ueoidect  that  they 
were,  so  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  increased. 
£he  Governor  objected  to  hasrin-  ;ol;iers  senu  to  JieTada, 
ana  stationed  aboutthe  route,  as  he  says, the  Indians  would 
collect  at  the  oost*  amd  lie  a  eonstsnt  trouble* 


Report  oi  tr.<  Gommissione^f  Indian  Affairs,  1861,  16, 
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reu  -ass on,  the  first  agent  after  the  territory  had 
been  created,  reported  to  the  eoiaaissioner  August t  13 1  Ifc61» 
In  .eatem  iJevatia  tiiere  \iore  seven  thousand  Indiana  on  the 
reserves  ana  five  hunared  fifty  -acnes  off  the  reserves* 
Palates  o  voted  aoouttwelve  hundred  ponies  worth  fifty 
dollars  a  heaa*  i'he  aaho&  had  no  property,  i'hia  tribe 
was  in  a  helpless  condition  living  a  p  irasitic  life  around 
the  settlements*  In  summer  they  had  been  accustomed  to  go 
to  x'ahoe  .bake  but  since  it  was  oiaae  a  summer  resort  they  had 
been  driven  a^ay*.   aseon  iearea  the  ?aiutca  trere  golnpr  to 
oe  driven  off  tneir  reservation  also,  as  rich  mines  were 
being  discovered  in  the  vicinity* 

At  ai&er  Eiver  he  built  a  house  twenty-iour  feet  by 
fourteen  feet,  ox  tiiree  rooiae,  ana  a  barn  thirty  feet  by 
fourteen  feet,  iio  reservation  buiioings  were  at  Pyramid 

..&&8oa  recoatQanded  ttia^  the  Indians  be  r±wn  iarrnin^ 

nr.  a  local  agent  placed  among  them  to  give 
lna^ru&&ion  in  >gri«ulture*  Another  feature  o±  his 

o£i  is  interest  ing  aa  it  proposed  to  place  tfie 

a 
Indian  cliiluren  in  vvhite  laiailies  to  better  civilize  them* 
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plan  was  later  adopted  &y  general  Pratt  at  Carlisle 

ana  is  Jouran  as  the  "Qutin  System1*, 

fhe  estimate  01  e  on  aes  tor  tne  ensuing  year  which 

he  aatie  shows  hie  pi  ns  for  the  Indians*  fliey  ares 

f  earn  and  teamster  per  amium  $    1600 

Interpreter's  salary  and  field  expenses      740 
Soapf  o  analog  stationery,  ete.  100 


2o  erect,  and  furnish  ,^ood  adobe  house  at 

Walker  600 
Suitable  buildings  at 

1200 


J&pense  01  Q  i&ra  teaa«  teamster,  agent  or  tea 

teacher  ?340 

four  mule  a  ana  harness  (1140) 

or 
oxtea*a8  ana  six  ox  wagons  (1460) 

Issue  to  Paiutes  annually  9  blankets  and 

elotninp:  6600 
N      600 


of  eaafe  ^rear  to  P»lutes  fancy  ar&leles  1600 


Kunnrea  cows  ©  f&0  per  hoaa  4GOO 

Annually,  tools,  medicine,  provisions,  etc*  1600 
Necessary  farm  tools  and  sees  for  ne::t  y^sr  1000 

for  ^laok^aith  n»a  nocessary  tools 
fotal 


fancy  a  tides  in  ^pril  tie  expla.iris,  nere  needed 
1,0  keep  the  natives  in  a  goati  numor*  At  tiiat  perioa  ei  the 
year,  the  fishing  season  was  well  s&raaa**  and  the  Indians 


42. 


1 
provided  with  fooa  if  they  urished  to  go  on  the  war  paish. 

Through  the  early  "sixties'^*16  trouble  continued  in 
eastern  Uevada.  The  Goshutes  under  cnief  V/hite  H£rse 
went  on  the  war  path  in  IbbS  and  destroyed  the  stationhouses 
in  -cneir  country.  Captain  0;. P.  Smith  with  company  K  of  the 
Second  California  Cavalry  inarched  to  the  scene  and  put  down 
the  trouole.  3ut  owing  to  the  barrenness  of  the  land,  the 
Indians  had  to  scatter  in  small  bands  and  these  were  much 
harder  to  control,  A  few  soldiers  were  placed  at  every 

stage  station  between  the  eastern  boundary  ana  Huraboldt 

2 
Sink  ana  every  stage  carried  a  guard*  The  trouole  was  not 

al  ays  between  the  Indians  and  whites,  but  at  times  among 
the  Indians  themselves.  At  RoberVsCreefe  fifty  miles  east 
ox  Huby  Valley  one  of  these  incidences  happened  in  1862  that 
for  a  while  threatened  to  involve  the  whites  in  war  with 
the  Indians.  An  old  chief,  Sho-hab,  had  died  leaving  his 
horses,  wife  and  chieftainship  to  a  young  Indian  named 
Buck,  This  was  against  Shoshone  tradition,  so  a  portion  of 
the  band  left  ana  joined  the  White  Knives,  kinsmen  of  theirs, 
on  the  upper  Eumboldt,  Those  remaining  after  due  deliberation 
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Davis,  -^ngel  ana  Bancroft  give  accounts  of  these  de ore- 

dations.  They  were  mac  ili  e  consi»;tinir  of  a  surprise,  quick 
attack,  killing  a  few  men,  burning  the  buildings,  and  stealing 
;  rarely  more  than  twenty  Indians  caking  part  in  the 


43. 
concluded  to  iollow  the  custom,   so  killing  the  dead  chief's 

horaes,   and  piling  his  other  possessions  together,   they  placed 

/ 
his  wife  on  top  sat!  proeeeaea  to  Dura  everything*     The  squaw 

escapes  to  the  station  and  sought  projection  oi"  the  ageat» 
3?fce  Indians  ctemanded  t?mt  she  00  returnecu     ^he  agent  refused. 

ne..t  morning  the  Indians  being  reinforced  ay  the  rest  of 
their  liana  an£  the'- Walt e  Kajlvsa  returned,  ana  threatened  to 
Icill  every  white  i^m  m  the  eastern  Hevada  ii  the  so^aw  was 
not>  uolivered  to  them*     Aa  they  were  numerous  ana  well  united, 
the  danger  naa  reel»  ou&  before  actual  hostilities  had  oeeared, 
a  white  jCnlfe  ^iot  the  iae8iicine-*»an  usho  had  aoctored  3hoHhafe 
in  his  last  illness,     i'lzis  aeeioed  to  satiaf^  the  Indians  for 
the  trouble  ended  and  the  oanae  scattered* 

As  a  means  %Q  check  these  ho&tiliuiee  an a  protect  their 
property  the  Over  1  ana  Stage  aoso^anj  orcteroct  their  agents  to 
feec  all  Indians  that  catae '  to  .  uhoa  tor  food*     At  the  same 
tii.ie,    o.ic  ooi^aantting  officer  at  fort  Churahil  placed  at  tlie  order 
of  Qorernor  %e  slxi^y  thonsana  rations  ox  flour  and  twenty 
thousand  rations  ox  &ee£*     this  waa  diatriduted  at  the  stations 
and  uaes  to  keep  the  Indians  from  starring:  an<i  render  the  road 
safe  tor  eaalgraata  and  stages* 

ring  the  Owen's  Hirer  war  in  Galiloraia,  the     alker 
BiTer  J?»iate0  Hrln,"  close  oy  the  hostiles  regained  triea^iy 
with  tlie  settlers*     Bilss  friendship  i»as  orou^ht  about  &y  en 
inciaent  th*?.t  occarre<?   y  £diert  tia»  before*     Governor  Hye 
ana  Agent  Wssson  hed  visited  the  ^eJLker  Hiver  Heaervation  in 
sla$  11562  ana  fotinti  the  Baiutes  much  excited  over  the  death 
ef     «ah  *  he,  eldest  brother  of  Old  *> ^  immmucca*     >Tah«»he 
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had  been  killed  by  a  Walker  River  Indian  in  a  quarrel.  Hye 
and  V.assen  investigated  the  case  ana  decided  that  the  killing 
was  justifiable  ana  so  quieted  the  Indians.  Before  leaving 
the  reservation  they  received  word  from  IVinnemucca  that  the 
rj?ruokee  River  Paiutes  and  the  Bannock  Indians  were  on  their 
way  to  Walker  River  to  kill  the  murderer  of  \?ah~he  and  they 
intended  to  kill  any  one  who  interf erred.  Wasson  hurried  north 
to  intercept  the  "avengers  of  blood",  succeeded  in  stopping 
them*  Then  Hye  going  to  Fort  Churchill  and  bei  ng  joined  by 
a  new  agent,  J.T»Loekhart,  and  a  sub-agent,  Mr.  Burke,  Warrer , 
Ifeseon,  and  a  company  of  cavalry  proceeded  to  Pyramid.  He 
collected  the  Indians  and  gave  presents  to  them*  Winnemucca 

bein^  satisfied  Joing  the  Bannock  ana  went  -DO  Idaho  for  the 
1 

summer . 

Before  that  was  settled  word  had  reached  Pyramid  of  the   i 
outbreak  of  the  Owen's  River     ar.     As  V/asson  was  more  e  perien- 
ced  than  the  new  agent,  Nye  kept  him  in  service  and  sent  him  to 
Walker  River  to  ^prevent  the  Paiutes  there  from  joining  the 

#: 

Owen's  River  Indian** 

He  found  them  very  friendly,  having  been  favorably  impressed 
v;ith  the  V;  all -he  affair,  l/asson  Being  accompanied  by  a  Paiute 
who  could  speak  the  Owen's  River  tongue,  went  to  the  scene  of 
the  disturbance,  but  was  unable  to  make  peace.  So  fearing  the 
effect  of  his  absence  on  the  I-alker  River  Indians;  he  returned 
and  found  all  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  two  as  they  had 
heard  that  Wasson  and  the  interpreter  had  been  killed. 
1  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  1S6S,  2?:3. 
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^a  w-^  trouole  between  t&e  Jlnfc  of  the  Huraboldt 
Lake  continued,   Qovernor  liyeof  Jfevaiia  and  ]*>ty  of  Utah 
collected  the  ahoahone  and  aosnute  bands  at  Sab     Valley, 
Get  ouer  1,   Idfctf  and  matte  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them*  By  it 
the  two  trioes  were  to  go  on  a  reservation  where~ever  or 
whenever  the  govormiwmt  desired  and  they  shoul^  receive 
f^ive  thousand  aoliars  annuity  goocia  tor  twenty  yesre.     On  their 
part,  they  promised  to  stop  their  warfare  and  live  at  poae«    vvith 
the  white  e» 

tfrom  this  viae  trouulo  on  the  trail  cteereaee^  but  did 
enft  for  several  years*     As  the  government  faileci  to  put 
em  on  a  reservation  ana  compelled  them  to  shift  for 


with  wila  game  ctisa  *pearin^,  thoy  began  to  work  tor  the  aettlers 

' 
along  the  river  coarse*;,   in  central  and  eas  tern  Mevaua* 


this  lacanii  on  increasing  a  ajiber  gained  a  livelihood  ana  at  the 
aame  time  learned  the  waj&  ox  civilisation  ana  to  live  as  the 
white  man  aid. 

luring  the  first  y^are  of  the  Territory  the  civil  author 
ities  were  eoipelled  to  oali  on  the  military  *or  aid  on  sov<  r- 
al  occasions*  £ney  worked  in  harmony  for  the  most  part*  >ave 

alreaay  noted  the  ease  in  the  PrJute  War  where  United  States 

soldiers  were  linger  the  ooaoianci  of  a  civilian  who  had  been  intho 

8 
aray*     At  the  time  •!'  the  Owea*e  Elver  uar  there  wae  friction 
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;ort  01   Lhe  Coawiasioners  of  In-cM  airs.  1063,  37* 

eoutive  Poeuae&t,  38  Cong*  1  aess.  Ill,   1563-64 
oll^ia,   .eriaislio.  11 

^je         .    .olonol  kays  cosuaanded  the  voliintoers  and  aoldiers 


between  the  arnqr  aad  the  Indian  service,  the  soldiers 
were  herding  tneir  horses  on  the  re  ervation  at  Pyramid  Lake 
sad  the  Indians  felt  it  an  infriagraon*  of  their  rights. 
I'here  was  trouble  between  the  two  over  jurisdiction  in  the 
Indian  territory,  and  it  was  settled  by  deciding  that  the 

ar  j  0p**tment  should  control  the  hostile  tribes  and  the 

« 
Interior  Department,  the  tribes  at  peace. 

en  Pyramid  I*ake  and  v  aifeer  Hlver  were  set  aside  it 
the  intention  of  the  lepsrtment  to  cultivate  them  for  the 
Indians,  but  the  first  years  passed  with  no  attempts  being 
«ade.  the  Indians  lived  a  "hsac!~to~3touth"  life,  subsisting 
on  fish,  pinenuts,  grass  seed  and  some  gasis*  Many  oi  them  be 
to  Work  for  the  cattle  icm  ana  other  settlers,  and  proved 
themselves  to  be  able  and  willing  Centers*  i'he  estimate 
given  above  fell  on  deaf  ears  at  Washington.  Jacob  !£«  laekhart 


plans  for  farming  at  the  two  reservations,  but  resigned 

'6 
his  o  if  ice  teef  ore  anything  was  v  one.  Bo  other  attempts  were 

saade  for  several  years,  and  the  Indians  began  to  drirt  away 
from  the  reserves  ana  se  tie  on  the  outskirts  of  the  mining 
towns  ana  in  small  groups  around  tne  valleys  settled  by  the 
whites.  In  this  way,  they  learned  to  work  in  the  mines,  on 
the  r&nfthes,  aan  to  herd  stock,  ^ut,  also,  coding  into  contact 
with  tne  vicious  element  around  the  to  ma,  taey  learned  to 
copy  the  vices  of  their  eivil}^**  neighbors. 


1 
Heport  or  the  Coosiissi<>ner  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
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Jtockhart  in  his  report  of  1&6&  gives  a  description 

.- 

ol*  .-alker  Elver  ana  .'yraaiu  Lake  reservations  am  oi  a  third 

one  on  the  iVuelcee  Hiver  which  way  uo  oe  used  as  a  farm  for 

1 
one  Inciiana,  ana  for  it  a  lumber*  In  1866  Superintendent  Par  leer 

reported  concerning  the  Iruc&ee  Hirer  lieservation,  he  sai« 

Z 
that  it  contained  twenty  thousand  acres  of  good  lumber,  ana 

aa  the  railroad  would  run  through  it,  they  tsoula  claim  alternate 
sections.  *J*h*  whites  would  try  to  seize  the  rest,  so  it  would 
be  better  to,  sell  it  to  then  -net  spend  the  raon  y  derived  for 

* 

the  bea0£tt  of  the  Indians*  In  1B&4  twenty-live  thousand 
dollars  were  appropriated  to  be  used  in  ouii  IITT  a  saw  and 
grist  mill  and  digging  a  ditch  on  the  'rruckee  River  jfeserva- 
tion*  After  the  wa&er  was  used  to  arive  the  mill  it  then 
coulo  be  used  to  irrigate  the  farm  lanas  of  the  Indians*  It 

fi 

was  not  supponed  &he  mill  and  ditch  utould  cost  the  full 
sjaount  appropriated  but  barker  wrote  that  some  whites  had 
already  cut  a  large  number  of  logs  OB  %ho  reserve  end  it 
would  oe  better  to  ouy  theni  and  not  have  trouble  over  the 
matter.  Inarch  31,  Itt66  Secretary  of  the  Inferior  J.B»0siier 


1  sess*  111  1^63-64,  I>11- 


House  Executive  loownent  3b 
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One  cannot  help  aamiring  the  Imagination  of  an  Indian 
who  ooula  see  twenty  frhoas&zut  acres  of  good  timber  on  the  Trucfcee 
Siver  above  adaworth,  in  a  eount;ry  so  barren  that  sagebrush  will 
scarcely  gro^,  except  in  the  btttMW  lands  where  it  is  too  wet 
for  anything  exo*p%  wallows  ana  coti*on-wooa  trees* 
1 

**  the  Coamiseioner  of  Indian  Affalra  ia66,  SO 


**• 

that  the  mill  had  eos^  nineteen  thouaand   forty-nine 
collars  and  twenty-two  c^nts  and  other  expenses  connected  tith 


it.  five  thousand  dollars.  safcinf  »  total  of  twenty-four 

1 
thousand  forty-nine  dollar**  and  twenty-^wo  cents*         Sarah 


Kopfcins  apeaicin^  of  tmis  -Dransee^ion  says?  "The 
first  work  trui;,  147  people  aia  on  the  reservation  was  to  dig 
a  aitch,  to  oaii  up  a  grist- aill  SIM  ssn-mill.     Coiaraencing 
where  the  rsAlraaa  now  «»or>8es  at  Tadswortn,  they  du|?  about 

a  otila;   out  the  aa??-mill  and   grist-mill  v?ere  norer  seen  or 

a 
of  by  n^y  people,   .*."  the  rmtlroati  was  going  se 

the  reservation.  Usher  thought  it  best  to  sell  the  property 
retae«  the  reserve  abou:   five  milsa.  By  so  cioin?;t   the 

ttoula  b^j  ^cpt  atray  troia  the  railroad*  Bo  ordered 
Clark  »»  !2iio,ass,   Superintandent  o±  the  Northern  Superinton- 
dene^  and  llviiig  in  Minnesota  to  proceed  to  llevada  and  malte 
the  sale*     Be  sent  nia  olftnk  Dill?,  ot  a-?lo  ana  mentioned 
that  a  poaaiiJie  ouyor  Taii^ht,   I3e  foun     I  <*  Iteet,  ffhe 

sale  was  carried  tarougb  aiic  Mr»  Jieet  eja^aged  to  pay  thirty 
thousaiia  dollars  in  lumber  ior  the  mil  to  be  nelirered  i'or 
tfs«  lowest  cafih  price  at  the  ra^e  of  iire  thoaatmct  the  first 
year  ana  two  tnoussnci  -sawi.  tivo  hundred  for  eaoh 
tea  years* 


1 
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When  a  copy  of  the  contract  reached  Washington,  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  James  Harlan  disavowed  it 
and  ordered  Mr*  Leet  to  be  so  notified*  She  Secretary 
couldn't  understand  several  things  about  the  "singular  transaction11 
why  was  ^r,  Thomas  sent  from  Hinruasota  at  heavy  expense  instead 
of  having  the  Berada  or  California  Superintendent  make  the 
sale,  why  move  the  Indians  away  from  the  railroad  if  they 
were  willing  to  work,  and  why  make  the  sale  at  all,  it  seened 
li  e  giving  Leet  the  mill.  He  ended  his  remarks  by  saying  he 
was  groping  in  the  dark  about  the  matter,  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  affair  until  1870.  0?hat  year  Major  Douglas  was  appointed 
Superintendent  for  Kevada  and  his  report  of  September  closes 
the  incident*  He  states  that  the  three  reservations  had  been 
re  orted  in  Hevaaa,  one  at  Walker  Siver,  one  at  Pyramid  Lake, 
and  one  on  the  0?rukee  River,  '^he  last  one  he  says,"  does  not 

exist".  Concerning  tne  mill*  he  stated  that  none  had  ever  been 

1 
built. 

The  Indians  of  southern  Bevada  had  received  no  attention 
since  the  first  year  or  two  as  their  homes  were  off  the  route 

of  tr  avel*  But  in  1866,  J»  M.  Guthrie  was  appointed  special 

2 
agent  for  them*   Provision  was  made  to  supply  them  with  food 
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farming  implements  and  seed  j>y  way  of  Utah  a*  the  route  was 
shorter  from  there*.  JSo  reservation  T»SS  withdra  n  from  the 
puDlic  ciorn  tin  for  them  until  later.  £&•  next  year  the  super* 
intend em,  vis  ted  them  and 'found  then  farming:  although  some 

had  never  seen  a  white  man  before.     Ee  furnished   them  ^flth 

1 
sr  »©eci  ana  a  aholrel* 

Before  104<j  the  War  Department  had  controlled  the 
Indian  affairs  but  opting  to  she  aiahoneaty  that  hsa  crept 
into  the  service,   i*  was  thought  best  to  put  the  Indiana 
untfer  civil  authority.     As  ti.se  past,  it  was  seen  that  graft 
eoanon  nador  civil  as  under  solitary  Control.     To 
this,  President  droat  aslce^  the  religious  denominations 
to  appoint  the  Indian  orficials  ^?ith  the  eonsent  of  the  Senate* 
It  was  64M»  ant!  for  years  the  agents  smre  efjeonimenaea  by  the 
ahurcnos * 

The  Oo33mis8lon@r  ot  Indian  afialra  and  the  superinten 
dents  felt,  tfc*t«  n  reraociy  tor  Tihe  avil  lay  in  inereasinp  tn« 
salaried  of  the  a/rents •  that  fifteen  hnndre     dollars  was  not 
enough 'to  attract  a&le  anc  honest  mon  i«^  the  serviee 
tihe  haap^ahl^e  connected  with  it.     i'oeettle  the  itiole 
a  Commission  was  appointed  to  meet  in  Chicago  and  make  a 
alan  for  the  bettcs  rnent  of  tlte  ber^ice*     After  dae  deliberation, 


1 

>ort  of  tlie  imaian  Affairs,   t/y  tiie  Acting 

I 
1 


they  proposed  transferring  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  :&r 
3:epartment*  this  met  with  instant  opposition  from  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  ana  the  Coiaaissioner  of  Indian  Affaire, 
so  the  j&an  was  never  carried  out* 

Warn  Major  Xouglaa  was  appointed  to  take  onarge  of  the 
Indians  in  It&ti,  he  found  everything  in  a  &ad  way*  Bo  records 
had  been  kept  of  any  business  trans  ct ion.  2he  survey  of  the 
reservation  haa  been  lost  ana  no  one  knew  the  boundaries*  Mere 
were  no  office  buildings*  Bo  aftanwta  has  j-.ver  eon  made  to 
cultivate  the  reserves  f o :  the  Indians  and  they  were  very 
poor*  There  were  about  six  thousand  Palates  scattered  over 
the  state*  A  large  nu'a&er  on  Quinnffs  Biver  isere  being  fed  at 
Fort  &oX*riait  by  the  arrny*  About  twelro  percent  earned  a  living 
ey  working  for  the  whites.     3&ttt£tf|frtero4  five  thousand 
three  hundred  twenvy»five«  In  intellect  they  tsere  below  tho 
Paiu^«staaout  ten  ^aroeat  worked  for  their  living,  the  rest 
were  destitute*  Bo  reservation  had  been  created  for  tnota 
after  ««vtn  years  oi'  v;  asho  tribe  numbered  five 

hundred  and  lived  aroand 9  Kenov  Vashoe  City,  Carson  and 
Virginia  Ctty^  in  suiaaer  they  lived  around  Lonp  and  Sierra 

Valloys*  Die  Soshutes  numbered  eighthuadraa  ninety  five 

1 
and  lived  in  Kgan  any  on,  ^hoaho%i!onge»  Jh.ey  were  destitute* 


1 
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Up  to  t^l8   uimo  thore  had  been  one  agent  In  lievada, 
but  in  ltr/0  a  a  ecial  agent  was  appointed  for  tixe  Faiutes, 
and  ^aa&os  alone,     J*  M*.  &ee*  the  especial  agent,  took  office 
Septam&er,  1,  1&?0«     He  founu  the  reservationshact  for  years 
been  the  rentievous  02:  cattle  Brazing,  mlnlnfr  anu  fishir 
H«  ejected  the  trespassers  an a    >romlsea  help  to  the  Indians. 
But  they  were  sceptical,   say  lag  they  Had  lieard  such  promises 
oeiore  ana  not&izig  h&&  erur  coji^  of  tiieni*  Ha»y  of  the 
&ad  gome  and  refuseit  to  return  as  t&ey  olaiiaed  they 
starve  it  they  aid  so*  Chief  £inne.imeea.  «nc!  Ris  band  were  at 
i'ort     c  erialt  along  with  sererai  hatred  other  Salutes »  !*ee 
iasaed  prAvisions  to  those  on  the  reservation  at  the  rate  ot 
one  ra&Iou  per  week  fo     eaoh  man,  throe  fourths  of  a  ration 
per  woman,  and  one  third  ration  for  eaeh  child*  One  ration 
eonaiated  of  twelve  ounces  of  fish  or  feseoa,  eighteen  ounces  of 
flour,   ona  tenth  of  a  pound  of  eoffee,  one  tenth  of  a   )ound  of 
sugar,  tixree  t^ea^f «tte?>oua-J 3  or  beans,  and  tour  htuictradths 
no\inv-.J5  o±  s-:lt.     fi'}.ius  one  msji  reoelved  lees  tiian  three  pounde 
of  foo-d  per  weelr.*  -fc'roii  Itoreh  to  AaguBt  inolusiva  it  cost 

n  iimn^reu  €1^*       -     \~&i±  riolltirs  &ii  uy-»on6  cents* 

.iatic  st . -u,.f3tic.-i  v;ere  -iirei}  by  hi&  that 
*  At   1  .     ccai'-i  •- ai?l  LaJc4  and 

Hivcr  rc^ervatx  41   isns  aro'viaa  *4oape» 

four  acre  a  -?re  cui  1  by  the  IndiaBS,   and  fifteen 

fty  the  gorernment*  3i:«teen  ousliols  »f  w^eats  ±i/re  Miaiiels  of 
thirty  saaheits  of  potatoes  iiad  aeen  raised* 


a 


JPorty  head  of  heroes  and  ten  cattle  were  owned  by  the 
Indians,  ur  ing  the  year,  they  had  Bold  one  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  fifth.  I'he  Shoahonea  an5  Goshutes  who 
were  failing  ill  places  roieed  eix  hundred  bushels  of  wheat, 
twenty  five  busiiels  or  corn,      ^tmdred  fift^  bushels 

of  potatoes*  They  haa  cut  f  orty  tone  of  hay  and  owned  one 

1 
thousand  twenty  ho«eea  ana.  twenty  -two  head  of  cattle* 


In  l«r/a  the  Interior  epart      oointed  J*W*? 
and  &.:.»»  Infills  as  a  special  comisslon  to  Investigate  the 
^hoa&oaee,  Oo  smite,  ancr  southern  ?etlut«0«  2hey  found  th« 
iana  aatoh  exolted  over  the  Modoo  War*  The  whites  were 
alanaett  and  the  Indiana  were  afraid  of  the  whites  and 
all  wanted  soiaiers  for  protect  .?  on* 

liie  CaamlssiOTi  asseaibled  the  Shoshonos  and  Ooshutee* 
found  that  three  or  imir  iinn«ire;t  Paiutes  had  never 

a  to  any  reservation  ana  never  had  been  counted 
with  their  t^ibe*  Ihey  nailed  tJ-e  Palutee  around  Byramil, 
the  sSkoaiiones  ,  '  eatern 


1 
Sarah  HMMMtt^PMl  Hopkins  telie  of  an  incident  that 

aoout  this  time«  Hhe  eays  a  sub-e^ent  naaied  Baloom 
was  at  Pyramid  LsOte  d  -.ring  2.8 vl.  He  told  her  t.-iat  he  was 
paying  the  agent v  who  lived  at  Carson,  fifteen  hundred 
uollars  a  year  ior  t  ;.e  use  of  the  reservation.  But  he  did 
not  roaaitt  long*  A  man  named  Bat«?san  wanted  the  position, 
so  iie  inauood  some  Indiana  to  frighten  Balcora  away  and  then 
he  w«caaie  rich  as  his  predecessor  had 


latter  na~ae  remained  tout  the  former  was  not  used 
a£terwara  3*   Lowell  and   XagaXIs  recosftiondeci  that  the    >©stem 
>  hoahone  and  any  meia&ers  of  VOB  JJannook  tribe  Jfoun     in  fievscta 
should  oe  placed  on  &ne  Fort  Hall  reservation  and  the  Palates 
of  western  lievada  on  tii©  &&lheiir  I  liver  rcservatimi,   both  in 
Idano*  w;  e  report  endeci  wi^h  a  eo  ioa  of  tlie  Federal 

Indian  policy/  iufluonce  c  anay  on  the 

i 
at  peace* 


CotfEiitsiQB  T©*uit0ci   In  tiha   -4iciian  Office  ordering 
e&iefs  ov  on&jierm^   -'aiutos  to  proceed  to  t 

reserv  in  Utah  ana  exaxaino  it  to  see  if  it 

suit  t&erii  for  their  tutaro  ho-.^^   I  it 

tor^  then     thoy  !---oiu  ;:od  on  a  reservation  on 

•>^iver  at  Moapft*  As  the  tirst  ^e  hear  or  these 
Xn«iaa2  iras  in  the  earlj   '^Ufa  %hen  they  were 
vi  in  thair  complains  against  the  Utes  for  kidnap  oing 

s  uhiXaren  an<l  worac-nt   '.aid  belling  them  to  the  Iknrajos, 
it  is  not  'to  &e  ncntiiored  ai.  that  they  objeetecr  to  being 

oed  on  tiie  Unitaii  reserve  with  Utefc  lor  neighbors*  Bo 
they  a^reoa  to  .TO  "&o  tj:       a          }      ..-e  g©ve-rnmoj?t  ^o-ald 

^hem  fii^ft  xar^in.?  i  I     p.niaalD,  siKt  feed 

iinuiJL  tfeey  could  beooiue  seaf-^^voportin^.   The  trmct 
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of  land  intended  for  their  home  was  alonj?  the  Muddy  River. 
The  valley  haci  been  first  settled  by  the  Mormons,  who  had 
built  aaobe  houses  ana  ditched  the  land  ior  irrigation. 
A  dam  and  mill-race  had  boen  constructed,  but  no  mill  built. 
When  that  section  was  xound  to  be  in  Uevae'a,  the  Mormons  had 
leit  tne  tfiver  and  c yt tie-men  had  taken  possession.  V'illows 
ana  coi/toii-woou  trees  grew  alon^  the  rivo.r  banks  and  two 
crops  01  sac-tropic  plants  rni.^ht  be  raised  if  the  water  su  >ply 
did  not  tail. 

Hev,  C*  A.  Cuteman  had  e  mrge  of  the  Bevac'a  Agency  from 
iwvl  to  ltj'/6.  .V-uriru:  this  time  most  of  the  Inaians  left 
Pyra,iiici  and  we.at  to  i'ort  Moiierinit  or  Lialheur  iviver  in  Iciaho» 
Chief  V.-innemucoa  evident  I./  opposed  3> -..lemon  as  the  agent  had  nothing 
good  to  Bay  about  him,  claiming-  that  ho  favored  tho  lodocs  in 
their  v/ar. 

Probably  the  first  aelinite  ste   ic   lag  towards  farming 
on  any  scale  was  ta&en  during  fJateman's  tern,   ilie  reports 
v?ere  probably  much  exaggerated  however.  He  claims  tnat  a 
ditch  two  aad  a  halt  miles  long  was  'Ju^  at  v' alter  River  and 
a  bridge  thrown  across  the  atre-  .    o   o.  lii  less  than 
twenty  acres  cultivated  in  ld/0  the  tilled  farm  land  increased 
to  nine  hundred  acres  in  i      :>h  a  crop  ol  -\ >toen  bushels  of 

wheat,  fifteen  hundred  busiiel«  ot  barley,  one  hundred  ten 

£  • 
bushels  o±  corn,  anu  five  hundred  fifty  buahels  of  potatoes. 
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I'he  report  from  Pyramid  Lake  aas  not  as  favorable  as  the 

r 

be  So  1  :nd  was  icmnu  to  belong  to  uhe  railroad  under  the 

1 
/vctof  July  ;-jt  Ib64.   A  bridge  was  built  across  the  strait 

betv.  een  wlud  Lake  and  -Pyramid  to  enable  the  Indians  to  reach 
the  fishing  grounus  by  a  shorter  and  more  convenient  r  ;ute. 

o3atea"ian  was  m£eh  opposoc  to  large  reservations*  .  It 
does  not  appear  whether  the  catt-le-inen  influenced  him  in  his 
opposition  but  in  the  cases  where  he  v?i»hed  DO  reduce  the 
reserved  land,  tne  stocjc-raen  woul-j.  gain  by  the  change.  Pie 
induced  tne  President  uo  r  sauce  the  ..loaoa  reserve  fro-n  sev 
eral  liunarea  thousand  acres  to  one  thousand  acres. 

j  i'irst  Indian  school  in  the  abate  \ms  opened  on 
the  southern  reservation  in  ldv'4,  \vith  one  teacher  in  charge 
ana  twelve  boys  attending*  ii'he  school  fc      Jiort  life  as 

it  was  discontinued  the  ne::t  year   a      "'aiutes  there 

2. 
no  other  educational  facilities  for  a  number  of  years. 


Since  Id6«i)  .i/iiu  goveritiuenL  naJ  intended  giving  a 
reserve  to  tiin  .„  astern  ::iiOi:          .  10  in  lyvfi  it  ordered 
agent  j*ateAia&  to  select  one  ±or  thei-i.  He  went  r,o  eastern 
Iteveua  anc  ohose  Coyote  Greek,  twenty  -aix  miles  from  Carlin 
for  its  Bite,   he  followea  oat  his  principal  o±  small 
reservations,  as  line  Carlin  I  urn,  as  laia  off  by  him 
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1 
contained  five  hundred  twenty-two  acres.  On  tills  no  less  than 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  Shoshone  Indians  were  expected  to  make 
their  living,  'fhe  first  farmer,  Mr.  Palmer,  gave  a  very  good 
report  but  was  much  troubled  by  the  Mormons  trying  to  induce 
his  Indians  to  leave  and  go  to  Utah  to  oe  baptized. 

Although  Walker  Hlver  and  Pyramid  Lake  had  been  occu 
pied  as  reservations  since  I860,  yet  the  y  were  not  officially 
established  until  1874.  On  March  19  of  thtat  year,  the  President 
by  executive  order  withdrew  Walker  River  from  the  public  domain 
and  four  days  later  by  the  same  authority  Pyramid  Lake  was 

established  as  a  reservation.  flhe  former  was  to  contain  three 

hundred 
hundred  eighteen  thousand  eight  fifteen  acres,  and  the  latter 

three  hundred  twenty- t/wothousano  acres.  Together  they  had 

about  six  T;hou.sand  acres  of  land  thai;  could  be  farmed,  and  a 

2 
much  larger  amount  of  grazing  land.   'Xhis  action  made  it 

less  likely  chat  the  cattle-men  would  gain  the  reservation 
out  the  danger  v?as  noi;  removed  for  years. 

The  Garlin  Farm  was  not  large  enough  for  the  Shoshones, 

so  they  wanted  Duck  Valley  in  northern  Nevada  and  southern 

& 
Idaho.  In  March  18V7t  Special  Inspector  Watkins  directed 
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the  farmer  at  Carlin  to  examine  the  Valley*  Accompanied  by 
Captain  Sam,  Chief  of  the  Shoshones  at  Cailin,  and  his 
nephe\v,  he  went  north  and  gave  a  favorable  report  o±  the 
country*  The  President  then  ordered  it  to  be  withdrawn 
and  made  it  a  reservation  for  the  i'estern  Shoshones.   Carlin 
3farra  was  v&&.imed  by  the  whites  iincer  prior  location  so  the 
order  reserving  it  for  tne  Indiana  -.w:.  revoked  ana  it  was 
again  opened  to  settlement. 

In  it*/&  the  Bannock  Var  occur  eel  ,  Btvi  A.  Sheen,  Farmer 
±or  the  7'estern  8no  shone  a  vms  surnraonod  to  Duck  Valley  in 
April,  lb/tt  QJ  tne  Bannock  Indians.   j?he^  tola  him  that  the 
Shoshones  were  going-  to  join  them  ana  all  go  on  the  warpath. 
Sheen  earned  them  agsinst  it  er,r(  Capt-ain  L  :n  induced  hie 
trioesmen  to  keep  tno  peace,   !Che  J?'  armor  uhen  sent  warning 
to  the  settlers  of  the  cowinrr  troanle.   In  June  he  heard  of 
•Dhe  3annoc.ii  out  break  and  that  tho  iihoshone^  ^ere  gathering 
uck  Yallev  ±:.      ration  for  joining  ihe  hoatiles*.  He 
to  she  reservation  but  found  tne'<,  nis  Indians  were 


friendly,  so  he  sent  a  number  of  them  as  scouts  for  the 

1. 
troops. 

0?he  agent  for  llov&cia,  ^.j.  garner,,  stated  that  the  Paiutes 

were  much  oxcited  over  the  war  out  ciia  not  join  the  hostiles 


1 
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although  the  Baanock  sent  thea  delegates  to  induce  thea  to 
join  in  the  war.  A  scouting  sjstea  was 


the  reservations  so  the  Paiutes  gare  no  assistance  to  the 
northern  Indians,  ifsrse  the  few  Paintes  at 


Talker  didn't  take  part  in  the  outbreak  but  as  it  often 
is  called  the  3azmock-Paiute  far,  it  is  eriaent 
of  the  latter  tribe  did  go  on  the  war  path. 

Before  this  there  had  boom  an  agent  at  MaJLceu  Hirer 
who  had  proren  himself  ^o  bo  a  capable  and  honest  official. 
On  aeeo-nt  of  the  Justice  of  the  aan,  a  large  nuaoer  of 
Paiutes  nas  been  attracted  to  ine  reserration.  aaong  thea 
7innewncca  ana  his  family,  batches,  2gan»  Leo  and  Sarah,  the 
latter  acting  as  interpreter  for  the  post.   2he  agent 9  Sea 
Parish,  was  reasred  ana  another  WML  sent  to  take  his  place. 
The  nee  a  ent  was  voeraHj  inetficient  ana  the 
dissatisfied  began  to  drift  sway.   In  Jane  &  few  Bannock 
Indians  went  to  M&lhemr  and  Held  a  nonTsrsiMS  with  the  Palates 
and  concluded  to  send  Sarah  ^ianeaoeca  Hopkins  to  Snshlngtoa 
to  plead  for  thos*  She  sot  out  in  her  own  wagon  with  several  white 
passengers  to  go  to  ailTer  Citj.  Idaho  and  om  the  road  heard 
of  the  outbreak.  Pros  there  she  was  sent  bar  Senersl  Howard  to 


1. 
A^T^^l  Beport  of  the  P  laaliiii  in  i   oi  Indiaii  Affairs,  LbrS, 

103. 

2. 
Hopkins,  Sarah.  liJDMHBoea,  life  liKmg  the 
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io  find  -the  carap  01   the  JaanooKs  ana  try  to  bring  her 

1 
ana  niy   Dana   out;   irom  "  t]ie  host  lies*      She 


•ottiiu?  her  father.  Lee,    and  tneir  immeui  :i>«  toana  away,    but 
K&an  was  unaole  to  leave}  ana  £&tchea  hna  gone  a  few  days  before* 
Situ  A  or  Bistez^in-i&v?  eiio  rode  aheac  aad   joined  General  Howard, 
h&ving  trsTelod  accorain^  to  his  3tatomonTu8,   two  hundred  miles 
in  t  latty^afivc  .      ^hrou^;h  oat  tlie  rost  of   uie  v.:ar  sac  re- 

rained  ^ith  the  army  as  inter  x/retor* 

'i'he  .^aauiocits  oncer  the  Salute  cfeiof   Oyt.ots  wore   ooaten 

,._^^  Ji 

anc   aoauterea  ane   ii^si*  V,  inii<;t;;uoca  ^illt  ^JlLy  the 

D&uao  ccmo  in  ana  our  renders.  ,aittte» 

to  AfnlAOur  tout  tiioe  ,3»   and  Paddy- 

fearing  they  *?mil*i  rtarvn  ii  t   ay  went  &ae*,  ^^nt  i&o  Fort 


vey  in  eastar  r      i,.  a«r«ong'the  hostiles 

3 
coiloctcu  there*     It  ^SB  nerai  Eo^aru  that. 


with  th«  exception  01    .iiroemuccm  and  hiu  f«uaiiyf 
all  tuu  ?aiutes  wore  hostile  or  systpatiiizeu  wiuh   ohe  Bannock 
during  the  ^ar* 

o  govorn-aejr&  oraear  tno  BannooK  aiivi  Jt'aiUve  uriBO»r<rs  to 
0   wie  reaenration  at  Xaaiiua  taait  win&er*      so 
•i,    AMHntana   children  i»4r •••  =  ..  c 


1 

i        ut    16l- 
"erioral      ,    .       •  , 


,   General  o.o«  Ov«?rl  -r^uly,  re&rur  a. 
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&  distune*  of  three  hundred  fifty  miles,  in  ecemo«r  and 
January,  Their  new  hone  wm«  located  on  uhe  Columbia  in  .ashing- 
ton  anu  had  been  occupied  &y  civilised  Indians  under  a  Catholic 
missionary*  It  Vt.-.-.a  thought  that  association  with  them  would 
QO  the  raiute  ana  Bannock  prisoners  good*  3ut  the  dim*  so 
was  dsuap  ana  vae  new-co^ora  hoatesicit,  so  the  fleaUurate  ran 
ana  uis&atisfaction  was  riie  among  .then* 

.iarah  v-.-inne-iuoca  Eopkins  left  Yalcima  and  went  to  W 
ton  to  get  her  people  retujctnea  to  their  old  home*  ?he  3eorei»ary 
05  Interior  proaiit>ea  to  iia  -e  theoi  sent  &&-3lc*  In  lt*84  Congress 
eev^ateen  thousand  aoliara  to  oe  used  for 


tal  e  vpenuea  in  HeTada  tma  for  collect  ing  "v.inncrauooa  or 

and  returning  them  to  trireir  old  hoine^  In  tne  meantime 


Legging  haci  died  so  the  Jaiutea  at  ^akiiaa  lect  by  Paddy  Cap  returned 
to  Hevacia  and  were  settled  on  the  '..esvorn  Shosnone  reserve  at  uck 


ring  the  perioa  from  tiv*  formation  ot  the  Territory  of 
Nevada  to  the  passing  of  the  Jlans  Act  in  itiu?,  aovoral  important 
lavs  Jiaci  oeen  passed  &y  Congress  looking  toward  the  oetterntent 
o:t  the  Indian  serrice*  The  first  jUaportertf  one  ?»as  in  the  gener 
al  appropriation  act  of  April  10,  1H69.  "?hat  there  he  aopropria- 


1 
United  States  statrtss  4a  Congress  lHb&~lB85«  Ch.  160; 93. 
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ted  the  further  sura  of  two  million  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  maintain  the 
peace  among  and  with  the  various  tribes, bands  and  parties  of 
Indians,  anci  to  oromote  civilization  amomr  said  Indians...  and 
tor  the  purpose  or  enabling  the  ^resident  to  execute  the  powers 
conferred  b  this  act  he  is  hereby  authorized,  at  his  discretion, 
to  organize  a  board  of  Commissioners,  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
ten  persons,  to  oe  selected  by  him  from  men  eminent  for  their 
intelligence  ana  philanthropy,  to  serve  without  pecuniary 
compensation,  who  may,  unaer  his  discretion,  exercise  joint 
control  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  over  the  disbursements 

of  the  appropriations  made  by  this  act  or  any  part  thereof 

1 
that  the  ^resident  may  designate..."  This  Board  was  continued 

from  year  to  year,  'i'he  commission  that  investigated  the  Sho- 

2 
shone  and  Uoshute  troubles  in  1873  represented  the  Board. 

ffo  render  it  more  difficult  for  dishonest  men  in  the 
service,  Congress  provided  for  Inspectors. In  the  general 
appropriations  act  of  February  14,  1873,  section  six  the 
following  aopeared:"  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 



1. 

United  States  Statutes  40  Congress  1868-1867,  191. 
fe 
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Senate,  a  sufficient  number  or  Indian  inspectors,  not  to 
exceed  five  in  number,  to  perform  the  duties  herein  required... 
Each  Indian  superintendency  ana  agency  shall  be  visited  and 
examined  as  often  as  twice  a  year  b;  one  'or  more  of  the  in 
spectors*  Such  examination  shall  extend  to  a  full  investiga 
tion  of  ail  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  superin 
tendency  or  agency,...  and  generally,  all  matters  portal  nine?  to 
tihe  Indian  service...  The  Inspectors*.,  shall  have  power  to 

end  any  superintendent,  agent  or  emoloyetTand  to  designate 
some  person  in  his  place  temporarily*..  So  far  as  practicable, 

the  examination  . ..  shall  be  made  alternately  by  different 

1 
inspectors."  From  that  time  the  Nevada  agencies  -were  under 

inspection  and  their  condition  reported  tb  the  secretary  of 
Interior.  * 

fj?hen  in  laVB  Congress  authorized  the  Secratary  of  Inter 
ior  "to  employ  two  special  Indian  agents  at  large,"  whose  duty 
would  be  to  travel  over  the  country  and  inspect  the  service 

a 

in  every  hand,  and  branch.  Still  Congress  felt  the  Indian 
.eoartment  was  not  being  well  inspected,  so  in  1882,  they 


1 

United  States  Statutes,  42  Congress  1672-73,  Ch.  138,  463 
• 

Ibid      45  Congress.  1877-79,  Ch.  142,  66. 
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defined  the  duties  of  the  -Board  of  Indian  Commissions  to  be, 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  agencies  and  every  branch  of  the 

Indian  service*  Trie  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  must 

1 
consult  the  Commission  on  matters  pertaining  to  his  office. 

3y  these  three  acts  Congress  provided  for  three  bodies  of 
men  to  i ',:> r-ect  the  service . 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  service  was 
keeping  order  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservations.  The 
agent  or  o  vJier  white  employe*  could  speak  or  understand  the 
nativo  tongue  and  there  was  a  tendency  among  the  trioes  to 
shield  a  culprit.  I'o  overcome  this,  Congress  provided  for 
Indian  police  on  the  reservations  by  inserting  into  the 
appropriations  bill  01  May  87,  IbVb  a  clause  stating  that 
tiie  sum  o±"  thirty  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  to  pay 
four  hundred  thirty  privates  and  fifty  officers,  the  former 
to  receive  eight  aoilars  per  month  and  "Che  latter  ton 

• 

aoilars  per  month  as  salaries,  'i'heir  duties  were  to  maintain 

order  on  the  reservation  ana  help  break  up  illegal  liquor 

2 
traffic.   Their  salaries  were  later  increased  to  ten  and 

fifteen  dollars  per  month  respectively. 


1 

United  States  statutes  4V  Congress  lbdl-83,  Ch.  163,  70 
8 

Ibiat.  46  Con^.  lb77-79,  Ch.  14fct  86 
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As  time  paseed  and  the  Indian  service  became  more  com 
plex  the  number  of  employes  around  the  agencies  became  large. 
There  was  a  tendency  for  the  agent  or  superintendent  to 
appoint  as  many  menbers  of  his  family  as  possible  to  fill  the 
positions  around  him*  To  set  a  limit  to  this.  Congress  pro- 
Tided  in  the  act;  of  March  a,  1876  that  not  more  than  six 
thousand  dollars  a  year  outside  of  the  agent's  salary  should 

be  payed  to  employes,  and  wherever  possible  Indians  should  be 

1 
appointed  and  employed* 

From  the  time  of  the  first  treaties  it  had  been  customary 
to  grant  annuities  to  the  tribes  in  payment  for  lost  lands  and 
disappearing  game*  Ivlany  students  and  friends  of  the  Indians 
believed  this  to  be  a  harmful  practice  ,  claiming  it  pauperized 
the  natives*  (J?he  protest  against  feeling  able-bodied  men  without* 
their  making  any  returns  for  the  annuities  resulted  in  a  bill 
beind  passed  June  £2t  id'/4  with  the  following;  "That  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  Indians  to  labor  and  become  self-supporting 
it  is  hereby  provided  that  in  distributing  the  supplies  to  the 
Indians  for  whom  the  same  are  appropriated,  the  agent  distri 
buting  the  same  shall  require  all  able-bodied  male  Indians, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  to  perform  service 


1 
United  States  Statutes,  4S  Congress  1874-75  Ch,  132,  449. 


§*« 


mpon  the  reservation,   for  the  benefit  of  themselves  or  of  the 
trit>et   at;  a  reasonanie  rate*   and  •  t-o  an  mount  otfttai  in  valtt* 
irO  t&e  supplies  to  be  delivered.*     It  was  also  provided  t&at 

the  Jfreaidonv  c  any  trl,;e  from  the  tiorfein-r  0f  the 

i 
act.       naturally  the  Indians  %o  liad  received  era  op  lies  free 


to  thi  ^osae  trouble  was  occasioned  by  it. 

As  sooa  aa  the  Indiana  were  settled  on  a  reservation  ?.t 
was  eustoiaary  to  employ  ^  farmer.  to  instruct  them  in  agri- 
e  i  a:e«     J.*o  ei^Mb»isse  thi«  t,o  a  greater  extent  Congress  created 
tiie  office  of  "^raotical  ianaer"  ia  1884*     fhe  duties 

i 

was  ta  I  direct  farming  in  the  ressrratioiu 

Although   there  "f'(    •)^ea  attempts'    t-.o  educated  the 
from  tiie  earl^  tiraes^  yet  Congress  made  no  general  appropria 
tion  for   t-  rpcme  until  the  set   of  Auf-ust,  '  lbt    1876  ^as 

aproyea*     In  it  they  m^e  ,t^enty  th;  dollar  B  to  be  used 

for  "iattuatri  '    r,iry)O8e8  for 

9 
the  -'Iiidian  triiu  From  that  time  the  appropriations  steadily 

increased  imi'il  Ib6?  silt  humored  fijPty  tlioiiasnt'   tiollsr^  r-ere 
v©t.e«l  for  general  educational  p^rpoees  besiuaa  over  fear 
hundred  thousand   t»ol:  'iools  »r»r; 


JC 

Unitea  States  Statutes  42  Congress  1B73~?4,   £07. 
£ 

Ilni  uon   statutes  4b  -:s   !H83-aS,   Ch» 

3 

Ibici,   44  Congress  1875-77,   Ch.   ^b9,    197. 
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Haturally  the  heavy  appropriations  were  brought  about  dy 

lie  sentiment  uhat  demanded  a  better  Indian  school  sy; 

1 
In  1882  Congress  provided  for  an  Inspector  of  Indian  schools. 

IDhe  next  year  his  title  was  changed  to  Indian  School  superin 
tendent.  As  there  \vere  Indian  schools  in  every  section  ol"  the 
United  States  it  wa*i  impossible  for  one  Inspector  to  examine 
every  school,  .;o  that  oifice  had  but  little  effect  on  the 
school  system  i.rntil  tne  number  of  Inspectors  was  increased* 
The  same  year  Congress  provided  for  the  "Dating  System"  for 
children  .est  01  the  Mississippi*  By  this  system  Indians 
v;ere,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  placed  in  homes  of 
r-  Liable  whites  lor  a  perio  not  exceeding  three  years*  rfhis 
plan  had  been  adopted  by  General  Pratt  at  Carlisle  and  found 
very  .successful. 

On  the  reservations  of  Hevada  a  school  had  been  started 

in  1874,  uut  was  forced  to  close  ti'-o  next  year  on  account  of 

£ 
lack  of  funds.  Hothing  else  was  done  along  that  line  until 

1878  when  a  school  was  opened  at  Pyramid  Lake  with  an  atten 
dance  of  eighteen.  In  1880,  James  K«  Spencer,  agent  of  Bevana, 

gave  a  poor  account  of  that  school*  After  s  year's  schooling 

4 
scarcely  a  child  could  reaci  in  the  Primer. 


1 

United  States  Statutes  47  Congress  1881-0^,  Ch,  163,  70 
2 
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On  the  ^evada  Agency  there  were  eight  hundred  school 
children-  in  1880  ana  a  school  attendance  of  tuelve.  The  ne  t 

year  school  was  started  at  the  V estern  Shoshone  Agency  in 

1 
DttOk  Valley  with  fifty  children  in  attendance.  I*  continued 

2 
until  August  1«8£  then  closed  until  Oay  1883.  School  was  started 

at  iVal-ker  River  in  1882  but  owing  to  Unfavorable  conditions^ 
and  lack  of  attention,  it  aid  not  prosper.  In  1884  tnere  were 
five  hundred  school  children  in  the  Nevada  Agency  and  school 

: 

accommodations  lor  seven-two,  while  on  che  Shoshone  Agency 

/ 
there  were  i'ii'ty  one  school*  children  ana  accouimoaations  for 

I 
thirty-six^ 

^  number  of  Indians  still  lived  at  Tort  Mcl-errait,  so  a 

ytarted  ior  tnem  in  1886  with  nn  9ttonda.net  of  eighteen, 
.any  other  Paiutes  lived  on  the  reservations  it  ?ms  tiaought  - 
best  to  open  a  boarding  school  at  -^yreiaid  Lake  to  accommodate 
their  children.   Six  teachers  wore  employed  enu  the  boys  taught 


1 

Annual  Heport   of    one  Commissioner  ol   Indian  Affairs,    18V8f 
IDS, 

£ 

Ibid,   1883,    lla. 
2 

These  figures  illustrate  tne  inaccurace  01  the  reports  of 
some  of  the  agents:  in  1881  the  number  of  school  children  in 
Ifevada  Agency  was  given  at  ei^ht  hundred  while  three  years  later 
it  isas  placed  at  five  hundred.  That  became  01  the  other  three 
hundred?  At  the  Vv astern  Shoshone  Agency  the  population  in 
1884  T?BS  {^iven  at  eight  hundred  thirty-six  with  only  fifty-one 
school  criildren;  an  absurd  condition. 


69.    ^ 
taugho  farming,  blacksmith  ing,  car  a  entry,  ana  tne  care  of  t 


SOOCK:,  vjhile  the  -iris  were  tauprht-  dressmaking,  cooking, 
one  c'  re  01  une  hou-oe.  In  al±  one  schools  one  children 
showed  marke*  aoility  in  music,  drawing  ana  penmanship. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  >aaterial  progress  of  the 
re  efrvauions  daring  that  period  owing  to  the  contradictory 
repprts  of  the  different  agents.   In  1878  A.  J.  Barnes,  agent 
?x  i?yramia,  spe-;ks  oi  &he  "exaggera-ced"  statements  concerning 
the  Carlin  tfarm.   In  the  statistics  for  "Ghat  year  it  is  given 
that  there  \vere  raised  one  thousand  eigh-c  oushels  of  r>-neat 
and  eight  hundrea  oushels  of  barley  in  the  Nevada  Agency.  The 
general  impression  01  his  report  is  very  favoraole.  Yet  the 


ne:  o  year  tne  nev;  a-:ent,  i'.:.  I.Garvy,  reported  that  the  Indians 

. 
o  leaving  cne  reserves  owing  to  failure  of  crops  and  that 

"the  reports  of  the  past  agents  were  false*  There  was  no  v?ay 
uo  irrigate  as  tne  water  wouio  not  flow  in  the  ditches.   The 
next  year  another  agent  took  charge  and  reported  the  land 


overgrown  v/itn  wallows,  the  ditches  filled  with  dirt,  the 

3. 
fences  do  vim  ana  the  oailuings  going  to  ruin. 
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Annual  Heport  of  T^e  Cornmissioner  01  Inoian  Affairs,  1878 
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Ibia,  Ib79,  109. 
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At  the  Western  Shoshone  Agency  it  was  the  same.   In 
I'D  was  aupposeti  GO  have  produced  six  thousand  uusheis 
01  wneat,  lour  bnouaaau  uusnej.b  01  oats  ana  barley,  six 
tnousana  live  hundred  bushels  01  vegetables,  live  hundred 

tons  oi  hay,  and  three  nunared  cords  01  wood,  and  led 

1 
nine  hundred  horses.    Yet  the  next  year  another  agent  stated; 

"I  have  been  in  charge  of  what  little  has  been  left  ot  the 

2 
general  wrecls:  and  ruin  of  this  agency,"  Then  when  Inspector 

Benedict  ana  Special  Agent  Beede  investigated  the  reservation 
in  idti4  i/ney  advised  the  Commissioner  ^o  remove  the  Indians 
to  i'ort  Hall  and  abandon  the  agency  altogether. 

Thus  during  the  twenty-six  years  between  the  dates  of 
the  establishment  oi  the  Territory  o±  Nevada  and  the  passing 
oi  tne  Dawar  Act,  the  reservations  had  been  established,  open 
hostilities  oi  the  Indians  had  ceased,  schools  had  been  opened, 
farming  practical,  and  the  Indians  started  on  the  way  oi  the 
civilization  oi  the  whiteman.   The  next  period  ol'  Indian  his 
tory  was  to  .witness  the  preparation  ior  the  breaking  up  of  the 
reservation  system  and  the  introduction  of  the  Nevada  Indian 
into  the  oody  politic,,  of  the  common  wealth. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1881 
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_  ions. 

i  great  e:  c-enr.   -,he  8tor.jp  ox  UK   reservations  Jiad 
been  the  saie  throughout  the   u'ni;:e;4   ^t&tee;    the  Indian  tribe 
oy  solo  .m  treaty      ,   i      M     iven  a  tract  ox'  country  to  oe  held 
&y  cii^&  "a«  long  aa  ^jie  ^rest>  er  :'^  w?.:uer  tlotseci," 

settlers  woala  coae  and   <!eco^4i«s  woiUci  50  te  vvasliin^ton  for 
removal  at  tho  Ineliai^..     *liJLa  wo  id  ^jwtlly  t>e  done  and 
tr:'«  tancic  lari      r        ;jo»     *lie  ?:  ^>ry  was  told 

In  BeT?i -.&;  Carli?  ihosnones  ami  taiten 

from  the$9   'loapa  ha:;   t»eon  rettaoed  from  several  hunarod 

acre»  1/0  oae   Mioas?^-.  t   on  -cyraialci  tho  best  lf.ju;  had 
Deen  occupied   o^f  the  whii>eii  ??n'.s  the  railro&a  town  of     adsworth 
had  grown  u\>  on  ^L'-i  r»  servation*     Continual  «lei?^jidE  %7ere  b^inrr 
made  oy  toe  ca-5tie-32»a^,  ainora,   farraers,   anri  fiajDerrnen  ior  the 
reauetion  o5*  the  rcsorYiit?.  Q4       ia<i  agents  ana  inspectors  had 
oiten  reoojaw^ncfecl  the  removal  IndiOiis*     ^ll;of  this 

change  aart  a^tation  hau  ha^   a  noTjorali:  ifoct  on  the  Ind 

iana*     Vkey  believe-  it  v:ae  onl^  n  ..latter  Dslore 

•a,   eo  \vhat  wfie  tn«  u«e  or  their 
vinf?  i  ne  whi.  ,     -•     :.oy  i-oafjone<u 

*a$,ii  it  was  iolt  tliat  the  I&fiian  hiifl  no  nroteetion; 
he  i&  court.,   he  could  not  vote. 

ne  coul-*  not  le^Te  his  tri  e  any  hosiesteact  laaas,  jie  could 
nes,  sell  the  }>ro«m«*  of  his  labor  an  tfce  resftrration,   in  fact 
he  wan  a  e  tjhila  without  a  oiu^jaco  to  gro^  into  omnh<ur:. 


72. 
Students  and  friends  01  the  Indians  sa  ,  this^  and  began  to 

,-ite  lor  a  change  in  oolicy.   In  the  year  of  1884.  fifteen 

1 
Indian  Right9*  As  ooiaioris  were  formed  in  the  United  States. 

James  B.  Thayer  wroue;  "It  has  long  been  oerceived  that  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  Indian  question  hero  is  a  just 
arrangement  about  their  1  -may,  -one  which  wouj.d  abolish  the 


tribal  title,  give  to  the  individual  the  ouvenership  of  reason- 

2 
able  quantities  and  throw  $pen  to  settlement  all  the 


General  Ctook  was  an  advocate  of  the  enfranchize  aent  01  the 

Indian;  "The  proposition  I  make,"  he  writes,"  On  behalf  of  the 

Indian  is  that  he  is  at  this  moment  capable  with  ver,>  little 

3 
instruction,  of  exercising  every  manly  right.  .  ,rr 

The  first  Dig  step  in  the  direction  01  settling  the 
land  question  was  taken  in  1884  when  Congress  passed  the 
general  appropriation  act  of  thax  year.  I:,  contained  the 
following;"  That  such  Indians  as  may  no^  be  located  on  ub- 
lic  lands,  or  as  «py,  unaer  the  direction  of  the  Secretar-  o 
In  orior,  or  otherwise,  hereafter,  so  locate  may  avail  them 
selves  of  the  provisions  of  tne  Homestead  laws  as  fully  anr  to 

the  same  extent  as  may  now  oe  aone  by  citizens  of  che  United 

4 
States*.."   One  thousana  dollars  was  appropriated  to  eld 


1 

IfeMaughton,  J.  II.  Llttell'a  Living  Age,  May  3U,  1885. 
| 

2hayer,  Jaoies  >>.  Atlantic  Monthly,  March  ladd. 
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the  Inuians  in  making  selections  ana  giving  proof  01  the 
same  at  the  -lane  off  ice  ,  but  they  could  not  oe  charged  any 
fees  in  making  statements  at  the  Ian  :  offices.  Then  to  give 
greater  protection  to  the  Indians,  it  was  provided  that;"  All 
patents  therefore  shall  be  ol"  the  legal  effect,  and  declare 
that  the  united  States  ttoes  and  will  hold  the  land  thus  entered 
for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use 
and.  benefit  of  the  Indian  by  whom  such  entry  shall  have  oeen 
made,  or,  in  case  of  his  ctecease,  of  his  ^idow  and  heirs... 
anci  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States 
will  convey  the  saae  oy  patent  to  said  Indian...  in  fee,  dis 
charged  oi  sal  a  trust  ana  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  what' 

1 
soever."  This  law  effected  only  the  more  advanced  individual 

Xnaians  p.  mi.  as  time  went  on,  the  whites  settled  the  open  land 
ana  the  la's?  became  inoperative. 

I*wo  years  later  thf  ^oarct  of  Indian  Commission  in 
-orcmce  ~ith  the  Intfi&n  opartrnent  drew  up  a  Dill  which 

h?  scorae  to  be  known  as  the  "Severalty  Act"  or  theTaws  Bill" 

of 
The  more  important  features  this  act  are;  ''That  in  all  eases 

where  any  tribe  or  band  oi  Indians  has  been,  or  hereafter  shall 
be,  located  upon  any  reservation  created  for  their  use...  the 


1 
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?ref»iu<mt  ox  the  united  Sttrteabe*   and  he  hereby  is.  authorised, 
whenever  in  ills  o  >  in  ion  •  ny  reservation  or  anj  part  thereof 
of  soon  Indians  IB  auvau&agiouu  for  arrieaitJire  or  ^raging 

^OB,    oo  cttase  aaia  reservation,  or  any  part  thereof  to  ue 
aiunreyea,  or  re-mirreyed.   is  neoeasrry.   aaa  to  aiiot  the  lands 
in  saia  reservation,  in  sevoralty  to  any  Indian  located  thereon 
in  quantities  as  follow  a:  To  each  nead  of  a  family.  one-quarter 
ojt  a  aeetica;  2o  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  or  age, 
one-eighth  of  a  seetion;  To  aacii  orpiiaci  ohila  under  eigiiteen 
years  oi*  age,  ono-ei  iith  oi  a  section;  ana  2o  eaeh  other  single 
person  under  eigiitoen  ^  cars  now  iivin~r»  or  T«ho  may  be  oorn    >rior 
to  the  date  of  the  oraer  of  the    Tesiuent..0ne-sixteent,h  of  a 
section*  ••  !ilkat  when  the  Ian  us  allot  eci  are  only  valaaole  for 
graaing  purposc-st  an  aadi^ional  ^iioi  K-?ii  o-    such  grazin 
ill  ^uantitiee  as  aoove  proviaea,   sriall  oe  »nr?,aa  to  each 
•  «•  ^het  where  sn  Indian  not  residing  upon  a  reservation,  or  tor 
whose  ferine  no  reservation  has  been  provided*  »»  shall  make  settle* 
ment  upon  any  yurroyec  or  uosarve^eci  laiide  of  the  United  States  v 
not  otherwise  appropriat0«i»   ne  or  she  ahall  be  entitled,.,  to 
have  the  saiae  allotted  to  him  or  hert  sn^  to  hie  or  her  children 


in  quantities  and  laanoor  as  proviiied  in  this  >et  for  Incians 

upon  reservations.,,1*   I'he  seetlon  providinit  for  th« 


troet  perioa  la  the  saiae  as  in  the  act  safe  Jeot  ing  the  Indians 
to  the  homestead  I&«a»  wiU      ed  olaoae  authorising  the 


1 
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President  at  his  discretion  to  e:rtend  the  period.  After 
the  allotments  were  made  tue  Secretary  of  Interior  might 
negotiate  with  one  trioe  for  the  opening  of  the  remaining 
lanas  to  settle  nent  by  the  whites.  .:ilso  in  section  si»  is 
provioed:  "That  upon  the  completion  of  said  allotments  and 
patenting  of  the  lands  to  sai'~  allot ees,  each  and  every  mem 
ber  of  the  respective  bands  or  trices  of  Indians  to  T?hom 
allotments  may  have  bean  macie  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
an.  ioe  subject  to  the  laws,  Doth  civil  anil  criminal,  of 
the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  may  resiae;...  and 
every  Indian  born  viithin  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
3ta-.es  to  whom  allotments  shall  have  been  made...  and  every 
Incian  born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  who  has  voluntarily  tafcen  up..«  his  residence  separate 
and  apart  from  any  Indian  tribe  of  Indians  therein,  and  has 
adopted  the  haoite  of  civilised  life,  is  hereby  declared  to 

be  a  citizen  o±  the  United  States,  r   i  :•  entitled  to  all 

1 
the  rights,  privileges,  aiici  i;mranities  of  such  citizens.1* 

Thus  by  this  Act  the  Indian  .had  a  "way  opened  to  him 
by  which  he  might  gain  control  of  his  ovm  land  and  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  with  rights  of  sufferaore  as 
granted  within  the  State  or  Territory  in  T?hich  he  resided. 


1 
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borne  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  /ict.  It  was  held  that  only  the 


younger  element  in  the  tribe  Dished  for  the  division'  of  the 

i 
lands.  Another  argument  given  aprainst  it  was  that  most  of  the 

•  _  _   .    £jj  ^  .  .  .,  ^   4     £ 

reservations  v?ere  desert  and  the  allotments  were  impossible. 

In  Hevacta  the  opening  of  the  period  was  marked  by  but 
little  change.  She  Moapa  reserve  haa  oeen  dropped  and  the 
Indiana  turned  loose  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  land  was 
not  opened  for  settlement  however,  and  later  control  of  the 
southern  part  was  resumed. 

On  the  western  ohoshonc  Agency  i^addy  Cap's  band  of 
i'aiutes  haa  settled  ana  seen  assigned  lands.   iJhe  Indians 
had  increased  the  eiaouno  o±'  1  nu  cuijuivat,ed  buu  owing  to 
squirrels  the  crops  were  poor.   Shoshones  ana  j?aiutos  to^ethor 
number  ±o«ir  hu^idred  eleven*  ^11  woro  oitisen'o  clothes. 
i'orty-seven  coulci  reaat  ov^elve  iiaviii^  iearneu  'whis  during  that 
year.  Two  iiundred  coma  carry  a  conversation  in  iin^lish. 
:]?he  reser'/ation  contained  three  iiunared  twelve  thousand  three 
hundred  twenty  acrest  ol"  v;h4ch  ei,>'i!>  thousand  one  hundred 
were  possiole  ox  cultivation  ana  four  hundred  ten  acres  were 
then  being  tiiiea  by  eight;-  lamiiies.   Eighty  percent  of  the 
Palates  there  received  rations,:  hi  le±orty-five  percent  of 
the  Shosliones  did.  I'he  harvest  that  j-ear  had  consisted  of 
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four  hundred  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  twenty  bushels  of  corn, 
three  huncired  ten  bushels  of  barley,  eleven  minareti  ei<rht 
basnels  o±  vegetables,  one  hundred  melons,  and  four  huncired 
tons  or  nay.  The  school  hart  a  capacity  o±  forty  out  the 
school  population  v?as  eignty-ei/cht.  One  teacher  was  employed 

and  the  school  cost  the  government  per  capita  per  month  four 

1 
dollars  and  nine  cents. 

At  the  Nevada  Agency,  consisting  of  the  reservations  at 
Pyramid  X«aice  and  Aalfcer  1'iver,  the  conditions  ??ere  about  the 
same  as  at  tne  Western  ^noshone  Agency.  Tne  agent  reported 

eigh  Hundred  ninety  four  Indians  on  the  reserve  of  whom  seven 

E 
hundred  1'li'ty  v;ere  children  of  school  age.   J?he  school  capacity 

at  Pyramid  Lake  was  forty-eight  and  at  Walker  Hiver  thirty-five. 

At  the  former  there  were  seven  teacners  employed  and  one  at  the 

"ial  v-^^e]  xV  ^^<^i,  .&•'*•  n-'t. < A»^  ..•  _'• 

latter.   In  both  cases  the  average  attendance  was  above  the 

school  Capacity,  being  fifty-seven  at  Pyramid  Lake  and  thirty- 
eight  at  Wallcer  Kiver.  i?he  cost  to  the  governrnent  per  capita  >er 
month  was  sixteen  dollars  and  ninetytsix  cents  at  the  former  and 
three  uollars  and  ninety-five  cents  at  tne  latter.  One  hundred 
twenty-five  could  read,  thirty-three  having  learned  the  past 
year.  #our  hundred  twenty-five  spoke  English*  [Thirteen  percent 
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iDict.  IttdV,  ^56,  162-165. 

rj?he  report  ao  given  is  absurd,  he  probably  neant  that 
all  the  children  of  parents  who  liv  cl  in  the  totms  and  camps 
•round  Nevada,  but  belonged  to  his  agency  numbered  seven  hundred 


fifty 
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of  the  Indians  received  rations  and  they  were  those  who  were  unable 
to  earn  a  living  for  themselves, 

The  crops  or  thai;  year  consisted  of  sixty-eight  hundred 
bushels  o±'  wheat,  one  hundred  fifty  bushels  of  corn,  sixteen 
hundred  bushels  or  barley,  two  thousand  fifty  bushels  of 
begetables,  six  thousand  melons,  twenty-seven  thousand  -oumpkins, 
and  seven  hundred  tons  ox  hay*  x'he  Anctians  had  hauled  freight 
for  the  government  and  been  payed  thirteen  hundred  sixty-five 
dollars* 

;I'iie  scnool  at  Pyramid,  although  an  industrial  boarding 
school,  took  tiie  papilB  only  tlirouprh  the  elernontary  stages  of 
an  education,  so  in  1887  twenty  of  the  best  pupils;  ten  from 

.'rer  Eiver  and  ten  from  Pyramid  Lake,  were  sent  to  the  Indus 
trial  School  at  Crranc  Junction,  Colorado.   That  seemed  a  long 
way  to  :^o  from  home  and  the  parents  oi"  the  children  felt  that 
they  had  lost  them  forever*   To  prevent  the  necessity  oi  sending 
Indian  children  out  of  the  state,  the  Beva  °  Legislature  appro 
priated  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in  founding  a  school 
at  Car son 'or  somewhere  in  Ormsby  County. 

i'he  Indian  i'olice  force  had  been  organised  at  all  the 
reservations  snrt  seemed  a  success.  Courts  of*  Indian  Offense 

oeen  established  at  V.aiker  River  and  Pyramit  .Lake,  but  not 
at  the  \Vestern  iiioshone  Agency,  i'he  working  and  decisions  of 
tne  court  were  often  original  to  nay  the  least;  at  allrer 
River  it  ordered  several  Indians  to  be  tiod  to  trees  for 
twenty-four  hours  ae  punishment  for  drimkenees.  At  Pyramid 
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Lake  in  a  case  01  "mother-in-law"  the  culprit  was  sentenced  to 
serve  ten  minutes  in  the  jail.   She  pleaoed  that  it  -would 
humiliate  her  and  to  prevent  that,  she  asked  that  the  judge 
also  yerve  ten  minutes  with  her.  It  was  so  ruled  and  j  adge  and 
eulnrlt  served  the  sentence* 

In  1889  the  agent  at  Western  Sho shone  Agency  sent  to 
Washington  a  petition  signed  by  the  head  men  of  the  ap-ency 
asking  for  the  allotment  of  their  reservation.  This  was  the 
first  of  s,  lon#  list  of  such  petitions  originating  at  that 
reserve;  from  then  until  1905  the  matter  was  urged  by 'all  the 
different  agents  \vho  officiated  there. 

1'he  aprert 'mentioned  afrove,  John  ^.  ^cotfc,  was  severely 
censured  by  the  Inspector  for  the  delapidated  condition  of  farm 
lands  and  buildings  on  the  reservation.   Later  he  was  repreman- 
aect  oy  the  Ooiamissioner  -:or  not  reporting  a  number  of  beeves 
owned  oy  the  Indians*  His  reply  is  Interesting;  he  wrote  that 
the  i.*epar-&iaon*u  could  not  expect  hira  to  build  "brown-stone-fronts" 
without  funds,  ana  as  ror  the  beef,  he  had  mrehased  the  pur 
chased  the  required  amount  in  open  market  two  years  before  at 
six  and  eight  cents  while,  the  last  year  the  Department  had  given 
a  contract  to  a  man  in  Kansas  City  at  twelve  and  one-half  cents. 
That  man  sublet  it  to  another  at  nine  cents  and  the  second  sub 
let  it  to  the  Indians  at  five  cents  onci  then  the  Indians  didn't 
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receive  their  pay*  He  ended  with,  "tlie  contractors  have  too 

1 
much  influence  ^iuh  the  Indian  office*"   It  is  needless  to 

say  that  the  agent  was  removed  • 

Al"Dhou-h  the  agents  might  report  of  the  advance  of 
tneir  work  yet  the  old  superstitions  still  remained.  In 


Old  y/innernueca  was  taken  ill  ana  ime  trioet  to  aia  nis 

2 

recover,  stoned  his  wife  and  c  iild  to  death.  The  remedy  was 


not  successful  as  Diie  chief  diet*.  At  the  V/estern  Shoshone 
Agency,  in  18^0  an  old  medicine  iaan^owwii  as  Doctor  3oy  died. 
The  trioe  oegan  to  kill  hir>  horees  and  burn  his  property  but 
the  a^enu,  William  I*  i'lu^^  interf  erred  and  stopped  the  des 
truction.  A  friend  of  Uie  old  man  then  went  to  the  camp  of 
an  epileptic,  accused  01  having  be^itciied  the  medicine-man, 
sjid  killed  her.  T*h©  Indians  felt  Uhat  the  angry  gods  would 
be  aopeased  so  they  were  yjilliji   10  let  the  horses  alone. 

-  _e  man  \vho  killed  the  xvitch  wa-3  taken  to  Carson  onci  tried  before 

2 
tho.  United  States  Circuit  Court  and  acqxUted. 

In  the  $evatia  Agency  many  of  the  old  Indians  claimed 
large  holdings  of  lanu  ^/hich  they  did  noo  use.  5?his  resuiued 
in  the  younger  ana  more  industrious  ones  having  none.  To 


1 
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overcome  this  the  agent.  C.C.  V.arner,  appealed  to  the  Indian 
Court.  Its  uecision  went  against  him  so  he  reversed  The 
r .;.lin  y  of  tne  .Court  t.,-d  the  lands. 

The  first  allotments  in  severalty  made  in  Nevada 
were  given  to  the  Paiutes  living  at  Stillwate-r,  Churchill 
County.   In  Ib90  the  department  ordered  the  -agent  or  the 
levada  Agency  to  make  the  allotments.  He  did  not  fully  com 
plete  them,  but  the  task  was  finished  by  two  successors.  The 
land  allotted  covered  nany  miles  of  sage-brush  r>lain,  desert 
and  mountain.  A  part  of  them  could  be  cultivated.   L  ferc 
contained  tne  pine-nut  groves  and  were  valuable  but  a  l-'.Tge 
number  ^ere  worthless. 

In  Ib90  tKe  Ltemrt  Institute,  better  known  es  the 
Carson  Cit.,  Industrial  u?rainin^  School,  was  opened  ^ith  a 
capacity  ox  one  hundred  i'ii'ty  pupils  and  an  attendejice  of 

thirty-seven,  'i'his  rapidly  increased  until  the  full  capacity 

1 
reaoiied.     xho  school  is  situated  in  the  Carson  Valley, 

three  and  one-hall  miles  ±'r  .    ii  farm  oonnected 

liith  the  school  contains  two  hundred  forty  acres  of  v&ich 
about  one  hundred  can  be  cultivated. At  the  opening  of  the 
school  there  v?ere  on  tJie  grou  us  a  school  builtfing,  two  dwelling 
houses,  e  barn,  a  shed,  a  tanfe  house,  a  laundry,  a  'wood,  and 
coal  house,  and  cattle  corrals.  The  nchoolhouse  and  laundry 
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were  fitted  with  hot  ana  sold  waterpipes  In  the  bathrooms* 

•     »  C.  Sioson  was  t&e  first,  super  intend  ent  of  the 
school*  ^esiuoa  him  there  were  0i  ;  teaeners.  a  matron  and 
two  assistants,   a  physician,  a  farmer.   a  clerk.  ti?o  seam 
stresses.   three  laiuaareeaes,   three  cooks     n<i  two  assietanta. 
and  four  lattian  laborers.     She  salaries  ranged  from  fifteen 
Jraaared  dollars  armvm  fey  tiio  superintendent  to  one  hunttred 
twenty  dollars  jraiu  to  the  Indian  las>orerii.     In  all  they 
to  seventeen  tfcoaea&a  fire  feandred  etijr&y  dollars* 
purpose  &t  the  school  -s^ae  to  .furnish  a  higher 
for  the  pupils;  of  the  rcr-ervatiott  eehools  eait  to 
tue  noa-*ros©rration  Indian  children  with  *&ue?  tional 
facilities*     i'u*  latter  so  6utaitniber«d  the  farmer  that  the 
IMS  soon  given  orer  to  them* 

A  mm&oer  of  ^alii^es  llre^  on  "she  outskirts  of  ^ads* 
.  si?c  miles  from  tli0  rescn-atioa  ae&eol  eo  to  ffctraish 
tiailr  ohildireii  with  a  acriool,  ome  wan  started  at 


in  iw  i#O»    'a?w«aty**f  our  children  attena«ft  and  were  i»  charge 

1 
of  one  teacher*     1'iie  aaporini>€nttent  of  the  bearding  sehool 

at  Pyramia  Iiakt?  alitays  opposed  it.     He  argued  that  the 
onilarea  woala  do  uetter  to     e  taiten  away  fr*m  th«  enriron- 
ment  of  earn*  life  ana  associations  encountered  around  the 
tcran  and  plane  them  in  the  hoarding  sehool*     ^nls  eont^inual 
opposition  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  tiie  aehool  in  1696* 


1 
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oi  Wa4«»orth  wa«  0itunte£  on  the  southern  end 
of  tli*  Pyramid  iako  reservation  m:t  ^he  Isid  alonr;  the  river 
for  five  miles  had  seen  settled  by  the  whites*  Some  of  these 
o  lasted  t»  hold  their  land  b  titles  prior  to  the  roBervation. 
So  settle  the  difficulty  Congress  made  an  aapropriatioa,  June 
£0,  1$9$  uo  enable  the  Secretary  of  Interior  -&o  negotiate  wltn 
the  Palates  lor  th*  relinotiiahr/ient  of  that  portion  of  their 
reserval  01.  A  eonissios  of  three  were  a  -pointed  ana  ordered 
to  provide  to  Waasworth  ana  settle  the  affair*  2*hey  did  sot 
ana  an  agreement  was  signed  by  the  Innians  by  which  they 

to  relinquish  the  site  of  Wadsvtorth  and  seven  miles 

river*  f^Jie  govcrx^aent  was  to  pay  twenty  thousand 
dollar t>  for  the  land  oy  furnishing  she  Indians  with  cattle, 
ihe  aggreeiaent  wae  sent  to  ashin^rton  r^n'.i  endorsed 
by  tlie  lefrerteeat^uttli  when  it  eaeie  to  the  .:;cnnto  it  was  heia 
up«  In  the  aebata  ever  the  treaty  it  was  learned  thateertain 
parties  in  3  e  vac  a  wanted  i-ue  relinquian^ent  of  the  ^hole  ot 

vtji1  rettervation  ^ad  the  nort^         stern  sides 
of  *jFr»«itt  l*afce  reservation,  nothing  further  wme  done  for 
three  years*  IB  189$  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congreee  te 
appropriate  fim^»  for  the  Gigging  of  a  ditch  to  irrigate 
^yramia  J&ralce  reservation.  It  was  propoBefl  to  cora»ence  the 
oanal  forty-five  miles  above  the  reee^rvatioa  and  to  make  it 
large  enough  te  drain  the  Irue&oe  Hiver*  She  bill  provided 
that  aa^/  white  aaa  ooul  use  the  water  before  it  reached  the 
It  wa*  olsimeti  that  the  piwposed  diteh  would 


64* 

tarnish  enough  water  to  irrigate  all  o±  ^tyrasala  Lake  reserve 
and  open  enough  land  t*r  farming  to  supply  all  the  Salutes 
in  Hevada.  therefore  the  kill  also  provided  for  the  reliaqui  sh 
ot  the  Walker  SiTer*  '2he  Indian  iepartiaent  seat  a 


of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commit  'on  to  investigate  the  affair. 
His  report  wms  not  favorable  to  the  bill*  He  claimed  that 
It  ww  ia  the  interest  of  the  whites  .«na  would  bo  harmful  to 
the  Indians.  AS  the  bill  would  allow  any  fsrnier  to  draw  water 
from  the  ditoh  oefore  it  reached  the  reservation,  it  was  doubt 
ful  if  any  would  remain  for  th*  Indiana*  2he  cost  tiould  be 
two  hundred  thonnand  collars  instead  of  one  hundred  nineteen 
thousand  dollars  as  estimated*  ?ho  report  also  olairaed  that 


certain  cattlo^nen  and  the  Carson  anxi  Colorado  Railroad  were 

g 
behina  r,he  wopoced  oliange.   fJ?ho  Secretary  oi"  Interior  asked 


to  defeat  t&e  bill  aM  it  was  finally  done* 
the  Railroad  raentlone<t  above  hat?  bean  granted  permission 
to  eroas  the  Walker:  "aiver  reservation  in  1683  on  condition 


that  it  woold  curry  tho  goods  of  the  Indians  free  and  would 

3 
allow  theia  to  ride  o»  its  ear*?  without  oharge*  Shey  had  carried 

ant  the  latter  » irt  of  the  agreement  but  refused  to  bido  by  tho 
first  part*  %•  l^partment  brought  suit  against  the  road  and 
they  were  eompelled  to  refmnd  all  freight  oharges  collected 


1  * 

^oixment,  Heport  of  the  Secretary  of 

the  interior,  64  Cc  ngre*s,  1  session,  E,  1B9&.  101.  Serial  Bo. 
,  8W,  :*0rial  So*  3362* 


Aaawnl  Be  ?ort  of  the  Coamissloner  of  Indian  Affairs 
VUl. 
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froia  the  Indians  ami  to  follow  theagreoroent  in  -cfe^  -future. 

fro*  time  to  sisie  in  the  history  of  this  country  pro* 
pilots  or  those  olaiaing  super-natural  pov-ars  hare  appeared 


th*  Indians*  Quo  of  those  had  lived  in  Mason  Valley  during 
the  early  tiiaee.  His  son  claimed  that  his  father  was  one  who 


visions  ana  haa  dreams*  He  died  in  1874  leaving  one  child. 
Woroka,  fourteen  years  olcu  Sao  Hoy  was  taken  by  the  Wilson 
family  ama  grow  up  in  their  home*  fhe  Vilsons  w  re  rwm&ers  of 
the  church  and  so  gave  the  boy  a  Christian  training.  H^ 
Indian  name  was  dropped  ana  ho  beoame  known  aa  Jack  wilson* 

In  la^v  while  still  working  for  jJwria  Wilson,  ho  dais* 
to  have  oeen  in  tiie  woods  one  day  when  he  had  a  vision,  in  whioh 
lu»  v;as  tola  that  a  Mossiaii  was  eominf-  to  help  the  Indiana* 
January  1.  1689  there  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  anci  during 
th«  time,  he  says,  &oci  took  him  t,o  heaven  and  showed  him  every 
thing  and  told  him  that  soon  all  the  whites  would  die  and  all 
the  soad  Indians  ana  all  the  game  would  fe*  resiirree  «d« 

.   or oka  began  to  preaoh  amonK  the  tribes  telling  them 
that  the.,  oast  aot  quarrel  or  fight  bat  should  love  ea*h  other. 
He  taE|ht  that  they  ahoold  be  industrious  and  honest  aiiJ  live 
at  peace  witJa  the  settlors.  Eo  showed  them  a  now  dance  that 
t&ey  aont  pert  or  ,  lire  nigiits  in  succession  aao  Atufing  the 


1 

Mooney,  fourteenth  Anaual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology.  1^9£f  764* 


o±*  the  tittiu     It  w  s     aziaed  by  ail  the  Indians 
Joinizi  a  ®na  fcirciiii  ,,ome  object  at  \?hich  t&ey 

looked  while  chanting1  a  aon  .       ,::tor  the  danc<* 
ffp  war  on  the  fi£Ut  morning  all  G  oat!A  in  riming 

water. 

vokafs  reputation  spread  through  ;  and  to 

v.ri.;*a  before  th»  wintor  of  1889  a       I  90  but 
aeoaoa.  gave  hia  fame  for  beyon^  the  boua-  Aries  of  the 
State*     ifcare  ha4  ^00a  a  severe  drouth  thru  QSt 

tor-  two  ;anrs*     jjjis  indtana  saffereci  from  it  -s.^.  there  but 
little  feeci  tor  their  poniea  a&d  the  grasi  -  ana 

iil      -  s;siplored  v.ovolra  to  break  tl:o 


,  '.  t    hlo  ±'ol, 

«rs  thar,  a  &ig  starai  wguia  J>4  aeitt  i'or  theia*     Dial;  wae  1 

uataJ>er  li^'j*     A  $99  (la.?®  later  it  began  to  storm  r 
kept  on  with  litnle  iater;aioBion  until  the  'It. 

:•  Northern  '..'aii/jrnli  ttnd  Herada  it   1:-;  still 

inter**  2he  Indian  r.-j  ^e 

COLL  iac;   bring-  oacii 

aupern:  ors*     i'ho^  spread  his  fame  to     if.v|:ti-t   I 

delegtitions  visited  him  tram  the  Arape  e  Cro* 

.  /enxies,   the  Sioux,   smd  the  tribes  of  the  fers." 
fiis  clnnce*  ivhieh  ueeaae  ::nown  as  the  M0b  -  :icotn  wa« 

introduced  an^ng  the  trl&es.     Iliis  Messiah  Crase  restilt®^  ia 


the  ^iou  L  war  oi"  Ib91  and.  the  ajeai&of  :ittinrr  Bull. 

government  sent  inquiries  to  all  the  western 
res  rvat  ions  to  learn  >f  the  e  citenent,   0?h© 

agent  oi  the  Nevada  Agency,  C.C*  ;,Varner,  i/>norad  the  Craze 

.  i  ;d  the  iance  TNas  not  being  practiced  oy  his  Indians* 
At  the  »«estern  Shoshone  Agency,  the  dancing  wv-  broken  up 
by  the  agcaii,  rciusing  to  isuue  rations  to  uhe  dancers.  Vhe 

iteincn-c  became  a  local  affair  practically,-;.  .  intervals 
practiced  tor  several  years  but;.  finally  "was  '>ivon  up. 

The  Wadsworth  trouble  continued.   Congress  passed 
an  appropriation  act,  Jily  1,  1898,  which  allo\veJ.  the  people 
of  V»;adaworth  to  obtain  a  title  to  their  town  3ite  and  lots 
in  it*  ^ny  Indian  who  held  a  lot  in  the  tovm  might  secure 
a  title  then  under  tne  same  conditions  as  a  ciuiz  -n  of  tho 


State*  -line  grou  dsof  the  Wads-sorth  Indian  fccliool 

1 
ioz  uue  Indians*   In  1902  the  Central  Pacific  Bailror.cl 

straightened  its  line  and  left  vY-tieroorth  off  the  raain  r 
The  railroaa  shops  fsere  laoved  away  and  its  population  rapidly 
,alea.   ^  1906  ohe  Indian  service  felt/  tiiat  the  to 

woalfi  aoon  ait^o^ear  and  it  therefore  ga»e  u^>  the  controvr.rsy 

2 
over  the  reservation  lands* 


United  States  Statutes  t  J>6  Congress,  Ib97-ld99,  Ch. 
545,  694. 

a 

Aaiiual  .eport  of  the  Department  oi  the  Interici',  pt.l 
1906,  256, 
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On  all  the.  roe  orrat  lone  of  Jlevadn  irrlga  ion  *tas  an 
important,  iteature*     i'lie  ufc&tern  d&fcislioiie  Agency  had  goo«i  land 
coul<.   be  wstcrtu.  .^'iciiklfi  there   fie:£irfc£  l-o  b 

store   «he  r;  ^looita  out  iriiivlljr  &*^  to 

s  vt>o  ^i>6nsiTo»  /e 

cae  ciiiehfes  &u^;  ;•>»  *;rir«i;  rill  tiic  aTallabio  land 
IV  ^  staice  .a>iv&£jU>n*     *"Aft&e  t^.r*2€  tiitc^efc  drained 


so 

1 


far 

nol-  a  ouc»or.0fi  as   »;.-.^  «.^G>^  vf4»i^i  4«&a\;jBK>yet(  year 
yotir  iJ^.    ^amoe^»   s:mJ.i*raJis»   and  b'la^  ir 

1  •.•irt^lr-  v?niti^  -  ?• 


01  t'oocl  ^o  ti^e  natiTes  woulu 

the  i 

Byrfaalft  fceuee  a  fven  »?iil 

a  ditttii  cis^r  (io^n  the  west  era  isia^  aiKt  t/ion 

in  a  t\wm  &er««s  i.  r.  »  Ivor  to  irri.^te  t:no  lands 


it 
spring  fl0oas  const  sitttlsr  aaia&g^itt   un^i  «/4e/i  ii,  T/&& 


ifiid^  »ubf«t«firi'tinjt  tiie.  *tev??«&  amt'  -^>rnirt  ij' 


la  3«b99  Inspector  Orare»  Usrestig^^a  tfc«  iuc    . 
drow  us  &'  ^ilaa  lor  G  Jiew  iiri^ation     system  »%  e» 


8  '  ''••-  >f* 

Af -i  ^>t»l   HK>£.    i:31. 


t&ous;um  live  iiuncireci  do!  .». 

•  m 

e   tio  Kan   01     ditch.      it;    p         ]     .vied   to      '•  ,eli 

e  v?&stv  „:         g      i  .  .     r.Q  the 


on  "vne  *^esuern  oiae  o:    t-;,c   *«  ;      .  three 

1 
•A'-i  scree     oiUc   o«  brov  er  wilt  iv  at  ion,  .  ii 

t-^c  fro®  i;ae  Jfecad-^ate   co  7>ho  lluiao  was.eu.t    -         to 

carrv  five  tr.  ..     MM     •'"  -  -  .,      ••       • 

uon<s  at  son  lo  pr*  rad 


In  lti^#.  l   .1,         lotiiL*  "  i  -tt, 

--a.  t>o  L  .-.    -.  .  •. 

ing  arouiia  •     isg  m^ 

,   the  government  tan  ye  ,   ordered        • 

to  ro-aHot  iiiie  lana  ic   ploti    o^  >*os 


Ee  induced   Dne  oil    ol  lot  teen  "&o  r-ellBc  ui^li  thoii 

^erci   ' 


mace  a*  id  tiie  IIL-.  -  -.?d  in  charge  •• 

MevaAa     ^  lor  the  i  riod* 

.,^tcr  the  otiic  -een  wi'  •  ?» 

in  loyii     tjiO  roTor/LMonu  to  :ore  notice  e  Inr?l 


•     • . 
. 

i,    1^O4,    61. 


there  until  li*G^.     .  iir.t  year  i>(  .  oaevelcit,    oy  er.ec  sive 

,   added  on*3  j,ua<  ro     «xi   three  acres  to  uie  reserve  to   .laire 
sier  to  protect  fr          -         oeers.         iiii:^  t.   V- 


appointed  Industrial  ^acner-  orc?c  -c-it      ;/nt  ox  the 

rcrsorvntion*     «.  eohool  woe  strv-;;          ith  ono  toasliejr,     -^he 

wnn  covered  T»;iT.h  eecnt^n  soo  v^rafor©  coiili;   oaiy  DC  Broken 


>  hecvieeT=  ^lo??e.     >  been  given  up  on 

-:;i*v^ 

reservsn;ion  ana   the  Indiana  were  Y*CT     :          or  the  whiter*. 

• 
sellers  had  flourished  anon^  t  nad  su±i:orea 

accordingly  «     '££0  report  sj  r^ere  c  -^» 

Hhe  patit   scvcrax  :/e«rrj   iL  .:&«  'fose;.*  >iifl       •:  the 

-  '      i          ".*! 

gov  oru  .iorrt,  to  reauec  tao  o:;'i:lcial  list  on  'ohc  r;  sc-irvat,  I  sn.     At 
a  JUake   the  board  in?*  school  iiaa  cic  •  isor'r 

scliocl  alaoat  irom  t::e  'ion.     *Vierei*ore  to  carrvr  out 

polia,;  oi  reda.cti.;n  suiu  to  c^uae  tihe  sahdol  in  its 

character,  tha  office  oi  :ool 

ea  the  liwaas  A^C.  .ool*     n  ~  *  . 

£•  -prigga«  ^as  j 
ana   U.^G  school  .^.o 


I 

Annual,  import  0:1  the  "  •  ot  tho  .,        dian 

Affairs,   ut.i  ivu;:;^   <Lfcl, 
nv.JL, 


Beport  of  the  lepartrae^i;  '"of  tha  Interior,   1900, 
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agent*  had  live  ^  at  Pyramid  £ake  although  most 
ol   She  Xnaiaas  were  at  ;r.     T;  o  home  reserve  had 

th*  greater  attention,  eo  that,  t.  >r 

haa 
t>een  ne^leotoa;    t  ov>rer  e»-ioat  tonal  .facilities 


poorer  irrif^tiott  m$w*  >or«r  1  tlon  In  all 

ctrtc  of  clirilimfttioii.     10  overcome  this  the  l-o  t  in  1897 

tr?irjflf«rTe«  vho^a  Ii\.  .  uonu*ol  oz 

of  t.h«  Cstr»on  .rriinlr^;  ^hool.      Phi  nogleet, 

to  o«a  be  aa^reoi^TCit   ^y  rt1  -first  ro"»ort  or 

super  in  t0iid«iit  ooiioerxiing  tho-^i*     H-r  me*  rod 

whmt  «&aci  eigi  i  <a  oi   05^1«ry  h?'4   been  plsntefl 

that  yefir  «ad  thd  o«3:/  toola  t^ie  Iru  o  exit   the  rraln 

•slth  ware  mit^her  knives.  -    ,         this  day 

ana  r;ate  of  tne  woria,   att-eaotiii^  to  teaa^   a  «lp.r 
people  "60  b«i  sal-f  -support  ii!f%   fiiid  ati  t,o  h^rvosr, 

butoher  .iniivo«.»*     It  ^or  could 

&io.iclc-3  a~s  least,   b?.t  T 


that  thoro  lo  feut  one  on  thaea  :<i  s  r>n  tho 

I 
rec-t  i^  anrt  tnat  ie 


jjr^ars  lavei-  e  oncl"  of 

re»ervai;ion.  .         :   ,   Conr"  -\* 

•i^tion  ulU  i'or  t>iie  Indian  gcrvlco.     It  or-  d  thm 


Import  o^   t  •      Ttor,  pt.l 

, 


ifc 

folio    r.      :  -.-  oi  Interior  oo«««   directed  to 

allot  irom  the    i  oa  i         •.         •     v.ver  EC  i  -  ••        m  in  ffevarta 

suit    .  •        ur  irr%aulor:  .=  t   or  ms 

tiiereoj. .  on 

said  reserves  ion,    tj  .  ••    :•     such  irrijpible  lr-,.-    to  be 

/illo1;tea  to  sack  Inaiane  on  sal  a  reservation  st»  t  - 

oi"  interior  xoay  aasignf      ,         .   e  oacui/- •        I    ujr  acree  to  e 
snd  T?lien  tlie  u^^ari  ;  i  of  the  families  OB  £-if 

rvation  siiali  iiave  acca  >teci   i  ..        :    ts  rxi3.(*t  con^^nted 

to  "&.I10  reliiiauis^iiienti  ox  the  ri^iit-  o  nay    uo  X-vnr  on 

saia  reservation »  vmion  corinot  bo  ir    . 

aitc  (  ioa  thereof**,   sneh  allotteei*  »ho  are  he 

oi  f      .  ;.^.ll  re-  stfoi  ol  tliree  hun    • 

each  t-o  enai>l          •      to  conmenc*  ^ueiac 

vrhon   ;."iiGh  allot  .ionta   >'  .  , 

.-.     .  O2Tt 

..  .  . '       i  -"o 

9?it»T.le-.:O^t  t    "  '  «  '  t*  i 

:, 

tor  tn«   Indj  ' 

;'.f»r:;r,    .cncunt    r  ,  Lid 


,     ^>t»l 

, 

•    ' 
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To  carry  out  -ohis  ac~ut  James  iicLaughiin,  United  States 

Inspector,  was  sent  to  examine  tne  reservation.  He  founa  it 

I 
would  take  six  townships  for  i,he  terming  ana  grazing  land,  The 

eos i  of  surveying  &he  lana  was  estimated  by  the  Surveyor  General 
of  Nevada  to  be  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  thirty-eight  dollars 
and  seventy  cents*   'i'he  survey 'was  maue  and  Ilr»  Casson  appointed 
to  allot  the  lane.  July  22+  1905,  J.  R.  Meshmous  was  assigned 
to  plan  a  system  <k£  irrigation  so  that  every  allotment  would  be 
irrigated. 

i«tr.  Casaon  inade  four  hundred  ninety-one  allotments 
amounting  to  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  eighty-three  and  one- 
quarter  acres.  He  also  set}  apart  eighty  aores  for  the  school, 

forty  acres  tor  a  oemetary,  one  hundred  sixty  acres  for  a  church 

thousand 

thirty-seveny\three  hundred  ninety  and  tv>enty-3even-hundredths 

acres  for  grasing  and  three  thousand   three  hundred  fifty-six 

8 

and  sixty- two  hunareuths  acres  for  timber. 

After  the  allotments  were  zaacie  the  Indians  agreed  to 
relinquish  the  remainder  of  their  land  according  to  law.  So 

September  26,  1906,  President  Roosevelt  t  opened  trie  remainder 

0 
to  settlement.  MuoL.  Interest  was  taken  in  the  opening  of  the 


Annual  Hep or t  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Indian 
Affairs,  pt.l  1CJO£,  96. 
2 

lie  port  of  t>;-     .-t.uent  01  the  Interior,  £,  1907,  60, 
Seri  I  -  o,  5296. 
3 

United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  59  Congress  34,  pt.  3 
1905-1907,  Serial  Ho.  SfciJV. 


93, 


reservation.  Practically  all  the  agricultural,  grazirs  g  and 
timber  lands  had  been  allotted  to  the  Indians,  but  it  was 
believe  that  there  were  valuable  mines  in  the  portion  thrown 
open.  A  rush  followed  but  no  d iscoveries  of  importance  were 

made. 

1 
As  mentioned  before,  there  was  constant  agitation  at 

2 
the  v/estem  Shoshone  Agencr  for  the  allotment  of  the  reservation. 

Calvin  Asbury  recommended  that  the  grazing  be  held  for  the 
Indians  but  the  remainder  be  allotted.  In  1906  John  J.  McKoin, 
in  charge  of  the  reservation,  strongly  opposed  allotment  as  the 

land  coula  never  be  used  for  farming  to  advantage  on  account 

• 
of  the  long  winters  anct  short  sumners.  Thus  the  matter  rested. 

By  an  act  dated  April  21,  1904,  Congress  provided  for 
the  allotment  ana  the  opening  01  ^yramia  Lake  reservation.  The 
act  provided;  "2?hat  there  shall  be  Deserved  £§r  and  allotted 
to  each  of  the  Indians  belonging  on  tho  said  reservation  five 
acres  of  irrigable  land*  0?he  remainder  of  the  irrigable  land 

in  reservation  shall  be  disposed  of  to  settlers  under  the 

4 
provisions  of  the  reclamation  act." 


1 

See  page 

8  Report  of  the  Conroisfcioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1892,  3;: 
1894,  EOE. 

Annual  Heport  of  the  department  oi  the  Interior,  1900^ 
284,  1904,  ot.l,  248. 

3  Eouse  Executive  Documents.  59  Congress  E  session* 
1906-1907,  274,  Serial  Ho.  6118; 
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Superintendent  Spriggs  was  much  opposed  to  the  allotments 

as  he  claimed  that  five  acres  was  not  enough  ±'or  any  Indian 

1 
to  uake  a  living  from  in  Hevada.   Whether  that  was  the  cause, 

cannot  be  said  but  no  action  was  taken  and  the  reservation 
remained  unallotted* 

.hile  the  Department  had  been  following  the  policy 
outlined  above,  the  school  system  had  become  an  Important 
item  in  the  federal  management  of  the  Indians*  3?h9  number 
of  pupils  in  1906  at  Pyramid  Lake  was  sixty-four;  at  Carson, 
two  hundred  ninety*  Fort  MeDermit,  fifty-three;  Western 
Shoshoaie  Agency,  eighty-two;  Moapa,  twenty-one;  and  Walker 
River,  twenty-four;  in  all  five  hundred  thirty-five.  They 
•were  drawn  from  an  Indian  population  at  Pyramid  Lake  of 
five  hundred  fifty-four;  Walker  River,  four  hundred  eighty-six; 
V/estern  Shoshone  Agency,  five  hundred  nine;  Moapa,  one  hundred 
twentynine;  and  off  the  reservations,  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  one;  in  all  five  thousand  three  hundred  seventy-nine. 
3?he  schools  cost  the  government  sixty-nine  thousand  four  hun 
dred  thirteen  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents,  or  one  hundred 
eleven  dollars  and  five  cents  per  child*  The  pupils  were 
taught  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  physiology, 
hygiene,  history,  penmanship,  grammar,  drawing  and  music. 


1  Annual  Report  o±*  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Indian  Affairs,  pt.l  1906,  £67. 
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In  the  boarding  and  industrial  schools  the  boys  wore  taught 
besides  cheabove,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  plumbing, 
stonework,  and  brick-laying  f  care  of  stock,  planting,  irrigating 
and  har*esting  crops  and  ge  eral  farm  work.  The  girls  were 
also  taught,  dressmaking,  cooking,  care  of  the  house,  and  care 
of  the  sick.  ^Cany  of  the  bettor  pupils  v?ere  sent  to  other 
schools.  The  Western  Shoshons  Agency  in  ten  years  sent  over 
fifty  children  to  Grand  Juncion,  Colorado,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
and  Carlisle. 

Among  the  other  changes  for  the  better  was  the  placing 
o±~  all  the  officies  on  the  reservation  under  the  Civil  Service. 
This  would  eliminate  a  large  amount  of  the  graft  of  the  early 
days. 
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i  the-  whites  first  entered  Uevtcia  they  found 
tv/o  linguistic  families;  the  tfashon  nd  Shoshonean* 
The  Washes  were  but  few  in  number;  there  being  tbout 
nine  hundred  in  the  tribe.   The  Shoshonean  family  were  com 
posed  of  sever  1  tribes;  the  Palate,  the  Bannock,  the 
Goshute,  the  Shoshorie  and  sever?,!  in  the  south  vhich 
were  a  mixture  of  Paiute  r<  nd  Ute.  The  V/asho  lived  in 
the  rest  along  the  Calif  ornia-Hevrvda  boundary  line  from 
Honey  Lake-  to  Carson  Valley*  The  Paiutes  also  lived  in 
the  western  section;  ranging  from  the  northern  boundary 
to  Walker  L#ke  and  from  the  irVasho  territory  to  the  Huni- 
boldt.  The  Goshutes  roamed  the  extreme  eastern  sect  on. 

iiile  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  tribes  occupied  the  terri 
tory  between  the  Paiute  and  Goshute.   In  all  the  Nevada 
Indi -,na  numbered  about  fifteen  thousand. 

There  are  but  few  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  st.  te. 
Humboldt,  Truckee,  Carson,  talker,  Reese,  c.nd  Owyhee 
being  the  important  streams  ,und  Pyramid  talker  the 
chief  lakes.  The  Cfr/yhee  fiiver  flows  into  the  Columbia 
while  the  others  empty  into  Lvkes  or  sinks. 

The  st-:te  has  a  high  elev.  ti.  ri,   ver;-ging  five 
thous  nd  five  hundred  feet,  vfaile  the  Sierra  Uevada 
mount?  ins  running  :,long  the  whole  western  border  shuts 
o:i  f  the  moisture  laden  winds  blowing  from  the  Pacific 
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and  results  in  a  climate  dry  and  subject  to  extremes  of 
temperature.  j.'his  causes  a  sparse  growth  o±*  vegetation 
throughout  the  state.   It  follows  then  that  the  animal 
life  woulu  be  scarce. 

.hen  Heva-ia  became  a  possession  of  the  United  States 
the  Federal  Inaian  policy  had  taken  form,  gy  the  Procla 
mation  of  1/65  Xing  George  recognized  the  Indian  tribes 
as  having  certain  rights  akin  to  independent  nations. 
rj?he  Continental  Congress  followed  the  precedent.  (They 
appointed  delegates  to  treat  with  the  Inaian  tribes  ant 
offera  the  ieie\vare  tribe,  it  joined  by  others,  the 
right  01  representation  in  Congress,  tfor  several  years 
after  the  Devolution  this  opinion  held.   It  v?as  expressed 
in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cage  of 
Georgia  v.  Cherokee  Nation  in  -^hich  Marshall  declared 
the  Indians  to  be  domestic  dependent  nations,  whatever 
that  might  be.  A  change  came  later  and  the  Indians  were 
considered  subject  to  ail  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  Continental  Congress  laid  the  zounc.ation  for 
the  machinery  of  the  Inaian  Bureau.   j?hey  appointed  a 
committee  to  invest  if.  ate  our  relations  with  the  Indians 
and  later  inado  it  permanent.   1'hey  provided  for  super 
intendents  ana  placea  tne  Indians  unaer  the  Y/ar  Depart 
ment,   a-iter  the  iievoluLion  owin.-:  to  increased  importance 
of  oar  Inaian  relations,  a  Com-uissionor  of  Indian 


Affairs  was  appointed. 

On  June  30 t  1834  Congress  passed  an  act  that  became 
the  organic  law  of  the  Indian  service.  Our  relations  with 
the  Indians  for  the  n  xt  two  generations  were  governed  by 
it.  The  reservation  system  had  been  adopted  and  annuities 
were  granted  many  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  first  white  man  entered  the  state  in  1776 
half  a  century  passed  before  others  came.  lfhes  trappers 
began  to  drift  along  the  stream.  Smith  crossed  the  state 
from  west  to  east;  Ogdeii  discovered  the  &umbo3.dt  and  named 

it  Mary'sRiver.  Fremont  passed  through  on  his  way  to 

_  '  '>-':f-l 

California  and  camped  on  the  shores  of  Pyramid  Lake. 

Carson,  3al>ert  Beekworth  and  many  another  lesser  light 
crossed  the  state  or  trapped  on  the  rivers  in  those  early  days* 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  emigrants  rushed 
west.  A  few  took  the  trail  across  southern  Uevada  but  the 
largest  travel  was  over  the  Humboldt  trail  from  Salt  Lake 
and  then  on  to  the  Carson  Valley  or  the  Truehee  Meadows  and 
over  the  mountains.  The  goverment  bestirred  itself  to  pro 
vide  means  of  controlling  the  Indians  along  the  route.  The 
governor  of  Utah  ?;as  made  ex-officio  superintendent  and  an 
agent  transferred  from  the  upper  Missouri.  Congress  then 
profiled  for  a  permanent  official  to  take  that  position. 
The  first  reports  coming  from  the  Indian  office  in  the  new 
territory  were  very  incomplete  and  unreliable;  they  tell  of 


three  tribes  living  in  the  country,  the  Shoshones,  the  Utes, 
ana  the  ^armaches.  *lhe  first  two  were  located  in  general 
in  the  territory  the  agents  described,  but  the  latter  one 
is  hard  to  place. 

!Che  first  Indians  to  begin  open  hostilities  in  Utah 
were  the  Utes.   They  attacked  the  emigrants  and  haunted  the 
trails  until  the  Territory  of  Utah  took  steps  to  put  down  the 
uprising.  The  Fe:deral  government  came  to  their  aid  and  forced 
the  Utes  to  sign  a  treaty.  By  it  the  Indians  were  to  go  on 
a  reservation  and  cease  their  warfare,  while  the  gbrerament 
on  its  part  agreed  to  supply  them  with  farm  implements  and 
instructors,  and  an  annuity  of  Rood 

As  the  emigrants  passed  alon^  the  Humboldt  they  killed 

or  drove^  the  game  away,  and  destroyed  the  grass  seed.  The 

f- 
Indians  soon  became  destitute*  -i'he  whites  were  not  careful 

of  the  rights  of  the  natives  and  often  treated  them  cruelly* 
Theft  and  murder  became  common  all  along  the  trail.  The 
Indians  attacked  and  robbed  any  defenseless  train  that  came 
alon<%  To  stop  this  Agent  Holman  was  sent  west.  He  met  the 
Shfehone,  Sannoek  and  Goshute  bands  and  tried  to  pacify  them. 
They  were  loud  in  their  complaints  against  the  whites  but 
promised  to  cease  their  depredations. 

Governor  Young  divided  the  Territory  of  Utah  into  two 
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divisions,  placing  a  sub-agent  in  charge  of  the  western 
He  called  a  council  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the  Utes  and  Sho~ 
shone  nations  and  made  peace  between  them.  Later  he  -went 
north  into  Idaho  and  held  another  council  with  the  Shoshone 
chiefs*  He  spent  biie  appropriations  freely  and  often  was 
heavily  in  debt*  He  sent  Agent  Hunt  to  Carson  Valley  to 
stop  the  trouble  between  the  whites  and  Indians. 

On  reaching  the  west,  the  Agent  called  the  Pa  Jut  e 
chiefs  together  and  held  a  council  with  them*  2hey  professed 
to  be  friendly  but  claimed  that  the  settlers  killed  them 
without  cause  and  they  were  only  trying  to  protect  themselves, 
He  was  unable  to  meet  the  V a&ho>  chiefs.  On  the  Huinboldt  he 
collected  the  headmen  and  signed  a  treaty  with  them,  but 
was  disavowed  by  Washington. 

Be  trips  were  e.  pensive  and  took  a  great  deal  of 
time  so  the  service  could  not  aiford  to  send  an  agent  from 
Salt  Lake  to  Carsen  Valley  many  times.  This  resulted  in  a 
feeling  that  western  Utah  was  being  neglected  by  the  Indian 
Bureau  so  an  agitatio  was  started  to  create  a  new  superin 
tend  eney  there  to  include  Carson,  Humboldt  and  Heese  River 
valley. 

2her©  was  a  feeling  of  hostility  between  the  Mormons 
and  other  whites  which  oftefa  encouraged  the  Indians  in 
their  attacks.  Young  was  accused  of  plotting  against  thd 
government  and  was  removed  from  the  office  of  ex-oi'fieio 
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superintendent.  Superintendent  Forney  had  been  on  the  grounds 

but  a  short  time  when  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre  occurred. 

He  notified  the  military,  then  going  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 

he  collected  the  surviving  children  end  sent  them  east. 

t 

Soon  after  he  directed  sub-agent  Jarvis  to  collect  the 

Groshutes  and  ol^ce  them  on  a  reservation*  Jarvis  went  to 

«* 

Pleasant  Valley  and  held  a  council  with  a  band  of  those 
Indians  then  proceeded  to  Deep  Creek  Valley  where  the  Ind 
ians  were  already  farming*  fie  remained  there  a  short  tine 
then  becoming  discouraged,  he  resigned. 

The  friction  oetween  the  settlers  and  Palates  cane 
to  s  crisis  in  1860*  William's  Station  on  the  Carson  River 
was  burned j  the  men  killed.  Major  Onasby  led  a  body  of 
volunteers  against  the  Indians  and  was  defeated.  Another 
force  was  raised  end  attacking*  the  Indians,  scattered  them* 
Pe^ec  was  made  and  Agent  Podge  and  Governor  Hye  gave  the 
Pyramid  Lake  and  V'alker  River  reservations  to  the  Paiurfces. 

Again  the  Sho shone  and  (Joshute  bands  began  to  attack 
the  emigrants  and  stage  stations  from  the  eastern  line  to 
the  basks  of  the  Humboldt.  Soldiers  were  placed  at  every 
stage  house  and  a  force  took  tho  field  against  the  hostiles. 
2he  Indians  were  everywhere  beaten  and  driven  away.  $o 
prevent  a  like  ocourance  the  overland  mail  company  ordered 
its  station  keepers  to  feed  all  Indians  who  came  to  them. 
Uhe  government  distributed  a  large  amount  of  supplies  along 
the  route  to  aid  the  company   Governor  Eye  of  Uevada  and 


collected  the  Shoahone  and  Goshute 
tribes  and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  in  ia<>3.  fhe  Indiaa* 

were  to  be  given  a  reservation  and  five  thousand  dollars 

i 

annually  fer  twenty  years* 

Burlap  the  Owen's  River  .  ar  the  Faiutes  remained 
friendly*  Agent  Wasson  was  constantly  wi«h  them  and  handled 
the  situation  with  did.  11  and  jasr.ioe* 

The -reservations  were  not  adapted  te  support  many  Ind 
iana  without  irrigation  and  the  government  failed  to  help 
the  Indians  oonctraet  ditches  or  clear  their  farms*  !?res~ 
pftssei'0  toe&  tho  best  I«mci3,  eopeeifOly  at  Pyramid 
Cattlo  ion  grazed  their  stool?  on  the  reserve  and 
were  constantly  trespassing*  She  Indians  began  te  leave  the 
reserves  and  settle  arouni  the  towns  and  valleys  of  the  state* 

In  1&6$  Agent  IioeiiJtart  ro Carted  three  reservations  in 
the  at  ate  |  one  at  \7aDcur  Biver,       Pyramid  Lake,  and  one 
on  the  r£rueke3  Hirer*  2wo  years  later  the  on®  en  the  fruclcee 
was  said  to  contain  twontythousatin  aeras  of  §oed  timber*  Be 
advised  the  I  epartiaent  to  build  a  mill  on  it  te  saw  lumber 
and  to  lie  used  as  a  grist  aiiH*  Congress  appropriated 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose*  fh*  superin 
tendent  reported  the  Kill  built  at  a  eost  of  twenty-four 
thousand  forty-ains  dollars  an«)  twenty-three  cents,  fhe 
ne  .t  year  all  was  sola  but  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
revoked  the  sale.  aa*t  the  matter  was  aropp«a*  in 
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Major  Douglas  reporting  from  Carson  stated  that  there  was 
no  reservation  on  the  Truckee  River  ana  no  mill  had  ever 
been  built.  However,  nothing  was  done  to  investigate  the 
aifair. 

Several  years  passed  after  the  treaty  of  1863  before 
t;ie  government  made  a  move  to  place  the  Goshutes  ana  Sho- 
shones  on  a  reservation*  Finally  J.W.Powell  ana  GUW, jngalls 
were  sent  to  Nevada  to  examine  the  conditions  of  the  eastern 
Indians.  fJ?hey  advised  placing  the  Soshutes  on  the  Unit  aft. 
reservation  ana  the  Shoshones  on  the  Fort  Hall  reserve. 
S?hey  visited  uhe  bands  along  the  Muddy  River  and  recommended 
placing  "chem  on  a  reservation  somewhere*  The  government 
created  a  reserve  for  them  et  Moapa  on  the  Muddy  River  and 
a  farmer  was  put  in  charge,  A  school  was  started  there 
but  had  no  success  and  closed  after  a  years  time.  The  reser 
vation  was  reduced  to  one  thousand  acres.   It  wa;::  not  a 
success  and  finally  in  1886  the  government  -withdrew  its 
control  o±  the  Indians  there. 

Under  Agent   Bateman^  !«<'!  -  IB 76,  the  first  definite 
steps  towards  farming  were  taken  at  Pyramid  Lake  and  V/alker 
River.  A  canal  two  and  a  half  miles  long  was  dug  at  the 
latter  place  and  farming  commenced.  At  Pyramid  Lake  the 
agent  did  not  ao  so  well,  out  some  attempts  were  made  there. 
A  short  ditch  was  dug  ana  a  temporary  dam  put  in  the  Truckee 
River. 
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Bitenaan  w  as  sent  to  eastern  Bevada  to  choose  a 
reservation  for  the  Shoshones  of  the  state*  He  decided 
on  lands  along  Coyote  Creek  close  TJO  Carlin,  Bevaaa. 
ffhe  farm  wa  small  but  well  cultivated.  It  could  not 
furnish  a  home  for  all  the  Shoshones  so  Inspector  Watkins 
ordered  the  farmer  in  charge  to  exsaine  Duek  Valley  in 
northern  Hevacia  and  southern  Idaho.  He  did  so  ana  recom 
mended  it  for  a  reservation*  The  President  created  the 
Western  Shoshone  Reservation  by  e  ecutive  order  in  18/7* 

She  reservation  at  Pyramid  Lake  ana  Walker  River  had 
nover  received  oif icial  sanction  until  lti/4  when  they  were 
v/ith  drawn  frora  settlement  b}  executive  order,  Out  the  Indians 

there  were  dissatisfied  and  .many  left  and  went  to  Malheur 
n 

Hiver  in  Idaho.  !They  haa  become  very  dissatisfied  there 

.en  the  .Bannock  War  broke  out*  llaay  of  the  Paiuces  joined 
/  the  hastiles  and  fou$it  with  then  through  out  the  trouble* 

Sarah  Vrinnemucca  Hopkins  induced  her  father  and  his  family 

/ 

to  le^vo  the  Bannock  camp  and  ^oin  the  soldiers.  She  acted 

aft  interpreter  for  General  Howard  throughout  the  war.  After 
•i  trouble  was  ended  the  Bannock  and  Palate  prisoners  were 
&eriu  to  the  Yakima  reservation  in  ashington*  Here  conditions 
'were  bad  and  Sarah  Winnemucca  Hopkinp  went  to  Washington  to 


#. 

.ocure  i'&G  release  or  her  people.  Congress  xinaliy  appropri- 
'  funds  for  their  return  ana  they  were  settled  on  the 
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.extern  Shoshone  Agency  % 

During  this  time  Congress  uad  passed  several  much  needed 
laws  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  the  service.  A  #oarct 
of  Inaian  Commissioners  was  created,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
confer  with  the  Commissioner  01  Indian  Affairs  and  to  inspect 
the  reservation.   Inspectors  were  appointed  to  examine  every-* 
thing  that  related  to  the  Indian  Bureau  and  Special  Agents 
were  assigned  to  help  uhem.  A ?propriations  were  made  for 
an  Indian  police  force  and  a  court  of  Indian  offences. 
Indian  schools  were  to  be  supported  by  federal  appropriation 
and  a  Superintendent  was  appointed  to  oversee  them.  To 
en^oura^e  agriculture  the  office  of  "practical  farmer"  was 
created*  'then  DO  force  the  Indians  to  work  it  rcas  provided 
that  no  able-bodied  man  netwaen  eighteen  and  forty-five 
should  receive  rations  free. 

Schools;-. ere  started  at  Pyramid  Lake,  Wadeworth,  i/alker 
River,  Fort  McDerroit  and  the  Western  Shochone  Agency*  At 
Pyramid  Lake  and  the  V/estern  ^hoshone  Agency  they  were 
boarding  3,;ho  lr>  whllo  'he  olihero  were  day  schools.  rBie 
first  few  years  these  schoolB  were  experimental;  the  early 
reports  concerning  them  are  contradictory  and  unreliable, 
but  with  time  the  schools  hecajne  a  real  force  in  the  state. 

Friends  of  the  Inainns  felt  that  they  were  being 
oppressed  and  given  no  chrmce  to  advance  in  civilization. 
'She  reservation  life  incuicec:  idleness,  and  rice,  keeping 
alive  the  old  Indio.n  customs  and  superstitions.   The  red 
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man  was  kept  a  child  ana  given  no  chance  to  grow  to  manhood. 
I'o  overcome  this  false  benevolent  policy,  Congress  passed 
an  act  in  1064  which  allowed  an  Indian  to  homestead  a 
quarter  section  of  l-mc  ana  :rave  him  twenty-five  years  to 
prove  up  on  i-  .   ji'his  nto;)  only  effected  a  decreasing  num- 
oer  oi  In-.       o  to  t>ri?ig  all  under  a  law  -ranting  them 
lands,  Congress  in  1887  passed  the  1/aur  Act.   3;;;  this  the 
President  was  allowed  to  allot  the  1  jjicis  oi  a  reservation 
in  severalty.   After  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  or 
longer  the  allottee  should  receive  his  land  in 

very  Indian  vLo      Lven  on  allo^otraent  became  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Indians  of  3  ucir  Valley  were  the  first  to  petition 
for  the  division  of  their  reserve,  but  the  President  took 
no  action  on  the  matter.   2  ese  Indians  had  been  farming  year 
alter  year  wii;n  discouraging  results.  First  the  crops  were 
destroyed  oy  grasshoppers,  tnen  by  tar-weed,  then  by  squirrels 
and  Dlackbirds.  i'he  season  wa  a  short  and  often  the  grain 


was  killed  by  frost  or  draught.  i3ut  they  kept  on 
hoping  tor  a  oetterraent  .01  conditions*   Threo  ditches  v:ere 
dug  to  irrigate  their  farms  ana  all  arable  lana  brought 
into  cultivation.  Alfalfa  was  introduced  ana  cattle  raising 
increases  . 

The  first  allou.nont  in  severally  was  raaae  to  the 
Stillwater  ana  Fort  ^IcJ  orrnit  Paiutes.  Both  of  these  allot 
ments  were  afterwards  relinquished  and  the  land  re-allotted 
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so  all  coulu  receive  irrigated 

Jne  torn  of  >  adsworth  had  been  ouiit  on  the  southern 
ana  01  Pyramid  Lake  reservation  without,  permission  troia  the 
Indians*  2ho  service  trioo  to  settle  the  difficulty  ana 
an  agreement  was  reached  07  ^hieh  the  government  shouiu 
pay  the  Indians  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  them  to  release 
six  miles  on  tne  southern  end  of  the  reservation*  i'he 
people  of  Vadsworth  took  no  steps  Oeyona  making  a  preliminary 
survey  to  serve  a  title  to  their  towasite  ana  tov-nlots. 
In  1^08  the  rsilroaa  changed  its  line,  leax'ing  the  town  off 
the  route,  i'he  Indian  Bureau  tnen  dropped  tiie  discussion 
as  they  believed  the  population  ttoulci  leave  Vadsworth  in 
tirne. 

I'he  l^ossiah  Craae  ana  the  3host  lance  hnd  tiieir 
origin  among  the  Paiute  Inaiens  of  Hevaaa.  tovoka  or 
Jaeit  Wilson  born  ah  out  1660  WHS  the  Messiah  and  taught  tue 
CrhOBt  vtmce  to  the  Indians*  Ee  lived  in  Mason  Valley  above 
V  alker  Hiver  Reservation*  Be  ciaiiaea  to  hole  communion 
^ith  0oa  ana  tau^it  the  Indians  thst  they  ahoalu  oe  peace 
ful  and  truthful.  2h«  erase  spread  through  Hevatta  and  then 
was  carried  east  beyond  the  Hooky  '^fountains*  It  haa  but 
little  intluence  la  HevsJa*  *J?he  agent  of  the  Sevada  Ag* 
ignored  it  and  at  0uck  Valle  ,  the  super  tat  end  eat  stopped 
tne  cxancing  by  refusing  rations  to  those  participating. 

ilo  reduce  the  official  list  in  Hevaaa,  the  office  of 
agent  at  Pyramid  Lalce  wao  discontinued  and  the  superintendent 


lOti. 

of  the  school  v?as  given  charge  of  the  agency.  The  same  thing 
happened  at  the  Western  Shoshone  Agency  and  at  Moapa.  Ihis 

reservation  nad  oeen  slignoly  enlargea  and  again  placed 
under  charge  of  an  official* 

In  IbyQ  a  training  school  was  started  at  Carson  City. 
This  soon  became  the  largest  and  most  important  Indian  school 


in  -cne  state.  AH  the  different  public  school  branches  and 
the  aitferent  industries  were  taupht*   It  furnished  a  school 
ing  for  the  non-reservation  children  anct  H  higher  course  lor 
the  pupils  rrom  T>he  reservation  schools,  A  large  number  viere 
drawn  from  walker  River  and  after  that  reserve  v?as  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Carson  school, 
the  pupils  frora  there  largely  increased. 

After  Stillvmter  ana  Fort  McDermit  lands  were  re-allotted 
the  President  ordered  the  talker  River  Reservation  to  fce 
given  in  seyeralty.  This  was  afterwards  extended  to  include 
enough  grazing  and  timoer  land  for  the  Indians.  Every  head 
01  a  family  received  three  hundred  dollars  on  agreeing  to 
relinquish  ^he  remainder  of  the  reserve.  In  1906  .President 
HooBeveit  by  proclamation,  opened  the  re;;iain<*er  for  settle 
ment  . 

In  1904  Congress  proviaea  lor  the  allotment  of  z?yra- 
mia  Lake  Reservation  in  tracts  of  five  acres.  But  as  the 
Indian  Bureau   ^eit  i,hese  to  t>e  too  small,  nothing  was  a  one 
about  it. 

In  the  sixty  years  from  lB4y  to  190u,  the  Indians  of 
ilevnaa  hr»a  passed  ±rom  eavagry  to  a  questionable  civilization. 


Reservations  had  been  given  them  ana  steps  taken  to  oreak 
up  the  reserves*   Borne  hau  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ana  othert-T*e,re  on  the  way.   Schools  had  been 
started  and  most  oi  the  younger  element  had  been  attending. 
Ail  spoke  English  anti  dressed  as  the  whites.  -The  Federal 
policy  nas  orougni,  tnese  Indians  to  a  much  higher  plane 
ana  will  give  them  a  chance  for  self  development  in  the 
future. 
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